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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Infant Nutrition Manuals 
for Teachers with Tie-in 
Leaflets for Students 


The Teacher’s Manual is composed of up- 
to-date material assembled by Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D. It is much more comprehensive than the 
Student’s Leaflet. It is flexible enough to be 
adapted to your method of presentation as you 
see fit. Home Economics teachers have found it 
a great saver of time and trouble. It is punched 
to fit a binder, size 8}” x 11”. 


The Student’s Leaflet does not cover the 
field as fully as the Teacher’s Manual, but it is so 
arranged that it can be studied in class, using the 
Teacher’s Manual as a master guide. Clearly out- 
lined and well illustrated. Punched to fit binders, 
size 8}” x 11”. 


erber’s 


CEREALS . STRAINED FOODS - CHOPPED FOODS 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s, Dept. 2510, Fremont, Mich. 
Please indicate number of Student’s Leaflets you require. 
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(or good eating begins in the schoolroom) a 
The Jonathan Sprats ate only fats, The teacher who made over the eating habits of 
r the And so did their daughter Jane, the Sprats may have got her suggestions from 
Until one day Jane heard at school 7 - 
is so Her fourth-grade teacher explain— “Help Make Amcrica Strong. 
g the 
y Out- This booklet, now in its third edition, contains 
ders, the Basic Seven Chart, much factual material 
on nutrition, directions for planning menus, and 
a chart of can sizes and contents. You can teach 
The reasons why the “‘Basic Seven”’ from it. You can also teach 
=3) Are important foods for all . . . your pupils to teach from it. ttc ; 
lat “Eat some of each at every meal /feket a 
And you'll grow strong and tall.” Clip coupon for free copies. 
py AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, Y. : 
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Jane Sprat then took the knowledge home ; ; 
And told it to her mama; STREET. 
That the Sprats are healthier now, of course, : CITY ‘STATE : 
Is the moral of this drama. We 
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Mending Tricks: 


At this time of year, when winter dresses, suits, and coats 
are being taken out of storage, your students will welcome help 
and guidance with their repairing and remodeling problems. 


Cut away frayed edges before you apply a_ patch. 
Trim the tear, slit, or hole in a small rectangle around 
the damaged place. Follow the grain when trimming. 


Be sure the grain of the patch matches the grain of 
the place that is to be covered. Before cutting a patch 
for a print fabric, slide the fabric around under the 
hole until you find a spot that matches exactly. 


The most effective patches for rayons are: the Double- 
Stitched Patch, which is very sturdy and suitable for 
machine-washable rayons; the Inset Patch, which is 
especially good for dresses, blouses, and lingerie; the 
Decorative Patch, which can be used to cover a dam- 
aged place on sports or casual clothes and lingerie. 


“America: Needs You 


The children of our fighting 
men need your guidance. 
Don’: let them down. Stay 
on the job—return to the 
job—that only those with 


more important—no other 
duty more essential! 


If a seam pulls apart, it is usually because it is under 
strain. Simply restitching the seam will be useless 
because it will soon break out again. You must enlarge 
the dress as you repair the seam. 


If the dress or skirt has a good hem, refit as follows: 
Rip skirt and waist apart. Take out the old hem and 
press flat. Now raise the skirt so that all the excess 
length except a small hem allowance is at the top 
of the skirt. The split hip seam will now come up 
toward your waistline, and a looser part of the skirt 
will be over your hips. Cut off excess material at the 
top of the skirt, allowing ‘4 inch for the waist- 
line seam. Refit side seams, stitch, and press open. 


REPAIRING WORN UNDERARM SECTIONS 


1. Cut away damaged underarm section, 
in shield shape. Cut a patch the same 
shape as the place to be covered, leav- 
ing 5% inch seam allowance at “a” on 
illustration. Leave twice as much seam 


allowance at “b” in illustration. 


CAREFUL BUYING IS “CLOTHES INSURANCE” 
can cut down future repairs by buying all their new clothes carefully. They 
. look for deep seams, and garments that fit well . . . check 
buttonholes and plackets to see that they are well-finished, so that they will 
look for labels on rayon 


fabrics that tell about wear tests the fabric has passed. Factual labels will 


should . . 
not pull apart after washing or cleaning . . . 


help your students select serviceable garments. 


2. Open up armhole seam about half way 
around. 

. Stitch lower half of shield (b) to 
blouse, making a seam on the wrong 
side. 

4. Stitch up armhole seam. 


Send for the new free leaflet 
“MENDING TRICKS FOR 
RAYONS”" 


Students 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


New York, 1; Providence, R. I.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OfF 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal- 


BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only to fab- 
rics containing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed the 
CROWN Tests for serviceability. 
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BOOK NEWS 


Mildred Graves Ryan’s Clothing Textbooks 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JUNIOR FASHIONS 


IIILE this engaging textbook provides 

thorough instruction in the fundamen- 
tal principles and techniques, it is not just 
another sewing book; it is, in fact, a com- 
plete ‘‘fashion’’ manual for the young girl 
who has become conscious of herself as a 
social being. It answers the many questions 
thai every girl asks about styles, patterns, 
designs, color, fabrics, cosmetics, hair-dress- 
ing, health and beauty, personality develop- 
ment, the choice and care of clothing, the 
reconditioning of garments, etc. The book is 
informally written, is profusely illustrated, 
and contains a wealth of sane advice, study 
helps, and practical suggestions. 


FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


YOUR CLOTHES 
AND PERSONALITY 


Boor is one of the most popular clothing 
texts for senior-high-schoo! courses ever 
published. Written from the senior - high- 
schoo! girl’s own point of view, this chatty, 
good-humored book offers the adolescent 
girl just the common-sense advice she most 
needs and most wants to have pertaining to 
every phase of personal appearance. It is 
full of helpful hints respecting manners, 
health, beauty aids, attitudes, clothing de- 
sign, purchasing, hair-dressing, and the like. 
Among its great many illustrations are a 
number of amusing drawings and a special 
section of photographs showing appropriate 
clothing for all occasions. 


$1.28 REVISED EDITION, $2.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


FIRST in its 
coverage of the 
complete program 


Economics 


for 


Consumers 
Second Edition 


Leland J. Gordon 


Denison University 


AN 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IN HOMEMAKING 


By Edris L. Butler 
and Laura Patton 


Intensive consideration of all important, real interests 
of the average student's life. Spaces for questions, com- 
ments, and informational data are allowed, in workbook 
style, but material is not based on any textbook. Instead, 
though book references are given in full, the entire center 
of instruction is in real-life problems. 


In four Parts: Part 7; YOU AND YOUR HOME-—prob- 
lems in personality and family adjustment. Part//. YOUR 
DAILY FOOD—food selection and preparation. Part //I. 
YOUR HEALTH —care of perscnal health, the ill, and 
children. Part JV. YOUR WARDROBE-—selection and 
construction of clothing. 


A critical examination of the role of con- 
sumers in our economy; analysis of the 
factors affecting consumer demand and con- 
sumer choice; consideration of what con- 
sumers can do to make their control more 
effective. Notable additions to this new 
edition are chapters on weights and meas- 
ures and on the consumer in a war economy. 
The First Edition was adopted in over 150 
leading colleges. 


So low-priced every student can have a set. Only 15 
cents each, on orders of 5 or more copies of any Part. With 
adoption order of 20 cepies of any Part, free copy of Com- 
plete Edition (four Parts bound together) supplied teacher. 
Complete Edition, alone, 90 cents. 

Send For Examination Copy Today 


The MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3, Ill, 


680 pages, $3.75 


American Book Company 
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How 

Blank in Warti 

f ankets in Wartime 

USE CHATHAM’S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 

“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” raivien) 
This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of : 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been S 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, a 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 4 


also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 


— This is the famous Chatham Informa- 


' a — tive Label, approved by the National 

Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
~ facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send ...... 
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wis METAS? 


THOUSANDS of instructors have 
found that Libby’s wall posters and 
booklets quickly give their students 
a comprehensive survey of canning 
methods and a basic understanding of 
the values of canned foods. 
Particularly now, when the preser- 
vation of food is so important to the 
world, teachers are finding this Libby 


material a great help. A pioneer in 
the industry, Libby has contributed 
much toward higher vitamin retention 
and improved flavor of canned foods. 
In this teaching material, highly tech- 
nical methods are presented in a 
simple, non-commercial way to fit 
your classroom needs. 
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.. AUTHORITATIVE TEACHING 
AIDS ON CANNED FOODS 


Order this well-organized 


e 
sea, 


classroom material from 


NOW! 


This wall chart helps 
students quickly mem- 
orize the facts about 
containers commonly 
used for canned foods. 


1 A GUIDE TO COMMON CONTAINER USE THIS COUPON FOR ORDERING 


SIZES—Wall poster, 24” x 38”. Illustrates 


in actual size, each of the most common con- 
tainers for canned foods, and shows at a 
glance its net weight, contents in cups, 
number of servings, and use. 


HOW FOODS ARE CANNED—Wall poster 
24” x 36”, illustrating the important steps in 
scientific commercial canning. 


A CANNED FOODS TEXT BOOK (second 
edition)—A basic book forteachers. Describes 
the growing of food for canning purposes, 
canning methods, labeling, use of canned foods, 
ete. Strictly educational. 


A CANNED FOODS TEXT BOOKLET—A 
briefer pictorial presentation of the Text Book 
material designed especially for students. 
(Order enough for your classes.) 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Department WN-37, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Please send me free the teaching 
material I have indicated. 


of Copies 
New 
City —— State 
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@ This spectrophotom- 
eter test illustrates 
the laboratory control 
which makes Nucoa’s 
quality so dependable. 
It is used to guarantee 
Nucoa’s content of 
Vitamin A~—a mini- 
mum of 9,000 units in 


every pound. 
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fresh pasteurize’ 


cured skim ™! k. 
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not born yesterday! 


@ The dozens of new names in margarine 
that have blossomed on dealers’ shelves 
this year should not deceive you into 
thinking good margarine is easy to make, 
True—and fortunately for our wartime 
food program —margarine making had 
passed the experimental stages. The re- 
search, which has developed modern mar- 
garine into a spread so different from 
old-time l:inds, had been done. But there 
is a further factor in the making of good 
margarine—the human factor of seasoned 
jucgment and experienced skill. 


Nucoa is not a new name in margarine. 
The makers of Nucoa have been in the 


vanguard of margarine research for thirty 
years. And not only is each step in mak- 
ing Nucoa rigidly controlled in the Best 
Foods laboratory, but the heads of the 
laboratory staff have been there thre vugh- 
out the period of margarine’s richest de- 
velopment ... the workers trained under 
this continuity of direction. 

Nucoa’s leadership in developing fine 
modern margarine has established it as an 
almost ideal standard. Its quality is reflect- 
ed in popularity, too. Nucoa is America’s 
largest-sclling margarine. Once you've 
tried Nucoa in your own home, you will 
not hesitate to recommend it. 


@ So good it melts in your mouth! 
Nucoaalways tastes sweet and fresh, 
for Nucoa is freshly made the year 
round—on order only. There is no 
“storage” Nucoa. 
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New texts for 
today’s classes 


MANAGEMENT 
IN DAILY LIVING 


By Ruth L. Bonde 
263 pp., Ill., $2.50 


LIVING WITH 
CHILDREN 


By Gertrude E. Chittenden 
163 pp., Ill., $1.75 


MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By Robert G. Foster 
314 pp., $2.50 


In these three books the essential facts 
and principles of child care, home man- 
agement, and marriage are presented by 
nationally known authorities in the sim- 
plest, most direct manner. Designed for 
young people of today, these books pro- 
vide just the kind of training they need 
to establish happy, successful homes now 
and in the post-war world. 


They are excellent texts for courses given 
to college freshmen or sophomores, exten- 
sion courses, senior high school classes, 
and the many classes now being con- 
ducted under special auspices. 


Copies to examine for class use will be sent 
to teachers on request. 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Macmillan 
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Your Students Will Enjoy a 
| LOVELY, LASTING 

| CHRISTMAS 

«GIFTS 


TEXTILE COLORS” 


Make Christmas gifts by decorating fabrics with Prang 
Textile Colors! It's easy, fast, inexpensive and fascinating! 
Ties, scarfs, handkerchiefs, belts, bridge sets, linens, and 
wearing apparel are some of the gifts that can be made with 
Prang Textile Colors. Can be washed or dry cleaned with- 


out ~_: No art ability required. 
d 25¢ for clever booklet, “DO IT YOU R 
SEL F *"—filled with ideas—te!ls how to do it. 
Complete Prang Textile Color Kit—every- 
thing you need to decorate fabrics, including 
booklet—$3.50 at your dealer's or order direct. 


Dept. JH-1 


THE AMERICAN 


17Q6 HAVES AVENUE 


CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY. OHIO 


The Life of 
Ellen H. Richards 


by Caroline L. Hunt 


Reissued 1942 with a foreword 
by Helen W. Atwater 


This book, formerly published by 
M. Barrows and Company, but for 
some time out of print, was reissued 
by the American Home Economics 
Association for the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Ellen H. Richards. 
Price, $1.50 


AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


620 Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 
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ACE WILLIAMS, world-traveling 
cameraman and an authority on vis- 
ual education, will direct the educa- 
tional staff. He has proved to the edu- 
cational world thatclassroom material 
can and must be thrilling to inspire 
students and teachers. 


LOUISE HUNT, graduate of the 
College of Home Economics, Syra- 
cuse University, has made a distin- 
guished caaaee in the fashion and 
textile fields, and was formerly asso- 


ciate editor of Modern Miss magazine. 


CHRISTINE WRIGHT, home 
economics teacher-training graduate, 
comes to Textron from Simplicit 
Pattern Co. where she has had a bril- 
liant career in business and editorial 
offices, and as stylist-lecturer. 


TEXTRON presents 


its EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


. . now at work on new visual 
aids for your classroom use. 


New and vital educational material is in the making 
for you! Educational material on new fabrics, new de- 
signs, new methods of manufacture. Basic information 
to keep your clothing students up-to-date on textile 
news of the future. To be presented in the latest 
methods that modern science has developed. —This is 
what Textron’s educational department is planning. 
And to you will come accurate, reliable information, 
for Textron is a sound and progressive organization. 
In the past year it has been a leading producer of 
parachutes and jungle hammocks. Now, with the same 
wartime precision, it is turning to the production of 
consumer goods. Production from raw yarn to finished 
products in your favorite store ...this is Textron. 


Send your name and address 
for our mailing list . . . 


TEXTRON, INC.—Educational Department—Empire State Bldg. 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please put me on your mailing list for free educational material 


on vital textile news. . > 
Name 
Title 
School Address_— 
City - State 
Please Print J-10-44 
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ICE 


fighting food and a great morale builder 


--.in the Army 


Ic—E CREAM supplies body-building 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins 
that mean stamina. 


‘To be good fighters, men must have 
good food—and American fighters are 
the best fed in the world. The officer 
and civilian technical food experts re- 
sponsible for their diets deserve great 
credit for the outstanding strength and 
stamina of our armed forces. 

It is significant, therefore, that these 
experts specify ice cream for our fight- 
ers wherever it is practical to provide it 
for them. It is not only of tremendous 
value in building morale, but also sup- 
plies a wealth of the essential protein, 
minerals, and vitamins which build 
physical strength to withstand the 
grueling pace of war. It is because of 
this double service on the fighting front 
that ice cream follows the flag! 


OUR FIGHTERS COME FIRST 


Naturally our fighters’ needs come 
first, so you may not always get all the 
ice cream you want. But remember, 
this nutritious food has gone to war. 
By accepting slightly less now, you are 
sharing with our fighters. When their 
job is finished there will again be plenty 
for all. 


Food V OF ONE SERVING OF 
Gd ve VANILLA ICE CREAM 
Calories | Protein Gm. | Calciom Gm. | Vitamin A 1.U. | Thiamin Mg. | Riboflavin Mg. 


200} 3.9 | 0.131} 399 | 0.038) 0.105 


NATIONAL Datry Counctt, 111 N. CANAL St., Cuicaco 6, ILLINOIS» 
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“Because of home 
life situations it is 
understood by the 
average person.” 


(Vocational School) = 


“Subject of food 
habits cleverly 
portrayed.” 


(County Health 


“An appeal for stu- 
dents which is 
above average. 
Food facts clearly 
shown!” 
(Academy Home 
Ec. Teacher) 


“ONE OF THE BEST NUTRITION FILMS 
WE HAVE HAD!” Director Visual Education 


This, too, Sabotage 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE SHOWN IT TELL 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE IT, TOO! 


‘“Makes the study of nutrition something real 
and alive and of vital importance.” 
College Home Economics Dept. 


“A good practical film for General Science, 
Biology or Nutrition Classes." 
Vocational High School 


““Dovetailed perfectly with Nutrition lectures 
given to cadet nurses.” 
Chief Hospital Dietictan 


“Well received by men and women of the 
Grange."’ County Health Assn. **An excellent 
film, particularly for farming people.” 

Home Management Supervisor 


‘Taught facts in one half-hour that ordinarily 
would take two periods.” 
Public Schools Principal 


“Splendid lesson on the ‘Basic 7’. It tied up 
our series of lessons beautifully.’’ 
Board of Health Nutritionist 


25 Minutes Running Time. Available in 16mm and 35mm 
sizes. No Rental Charge...Only Return Postage is Required. 


FREE...WITH BOOKINGS OF THIS FILM! 


“BASIC 7“ FOOD CHART. Official U. S. re 
Government Chart in full color. Size 

41” x 42”. Hanger chart on durable cloth. 

Limited quantity available to those who 

place film booking orders first. 


“HALT HEALTH SABOTAGE” FOLDERS. 
6-page guide to eating for health to sup- 
plement message of film. Free in reasonable 
quantities, for film audiences. 

Tune in Jobn Charies Thomas, Sunday 2:30 BW1., N. B.C, 
Hear Ted Malome, Mon, Wed. Fei. 10:15 EWT., Blue Network. 


Consumer Education Section, 272 East Fourth Street, | 
“ c Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Mansficld, Ohio. 
2 me ned Send me film, THIS, TOO, IS SABOTAGE, in (16mm) (35mm) size for | 
showing (Date or . Also, send chare 
and copies “Hake H&!th Sabotage 
estinghouse 

Plants ia 25 Cities ... Offices Everywhere | 

Organization 
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economics 
should k know the meaning 
of this seal of quality 


= United States Testing Company, Inc., organized 


its Certified Group of merchandise brands as a form of consumer protection. 


Before any brand of merchandise can be accepted for the Certified Group and permitted 
to feature the Seal of Quality, it is tested for raw material content, construction, and practical 


serviceability. 


In order to remain in the group and retain the Seal of Quality, all Certified merchandise 
must maintain quality standards. Our Consumer Group constantly buys Certified merchandise 


in the open market, and it is check-tested for added assurance of maintained quality. 
Write for literature on the Certified Group and the Seal of Quality which will assist you in 


your classroom discussions. 
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quality products 
for greater home-owner 
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U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Lconomics 


Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling 


Her diet plans at four cost levels, her studies of what people cat 
in various parts of the country and at different income levels, and 
her analyses of the nutritive value of their diets have made nutri- 
tion history. 

Since 1936 she has represented this country at various interna- 
tional conferences on foods and nutrition and on agricultural plan- 
ning and has acted as food consultant for the League of Nations. 

As the United States moves toward ever closer working relations 
with the rest of the world it was fitting that on June 30, 1944, a 
woman of her imagination, creative mind, and world outlook should 
be made chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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A Co-operative Venture in Nutrition 


CHARLOTTE M. YOUNG 


Dr. Young is assistant professor of foods and nutrition in the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell University and 
also assistant professor of nutrition and dietetics in its School 
of Nutrition. After receiving her dietetics training in Indiana 
Medical Center and her Ph.D. at Iowa State College she taught 
at the Michigan State College for two years. She is the 
clinic nutritionist whose work is described in this article. 


O YOU want a view of a job that is 
really fun? Then follow in the footsteps of 
the nutritionist as she works with students at 
Cornell University. Go with her first to the 
Medical Clinic. See Sally, five-foot-two, in a 
smooth size 14, whereas a year ago she wore a 
20—happy fruition of a slow, consistent 34- 
pound loss. A little good nutrition advice 
and a lot of sympathetic morale boosting did 
that. 

Or note Dorothy here whose stubborn elimi- 
nation problem gave way without cathartics 
to judicious water drinking, while her weight 
fell from a bunchy 193 pounds to a trimmer 
162, and while milk for the first time assumed 
a place of importance in her eating. 

Or glance at Paul, six-foot senior, allergy 
ridden and possessed of an aversion to meat. 
His 15-pound weight gain and his radiant 
health are a source of huge satisfaction to all 
concerned, 


Around the Diet Table 


Then follow this nutritionist over to the 
special diet table. There sits Jim, an abun- 
dantly alive, self-assured young man with a 
sparkle in his eye. A year ago he came to us 
a scrawny, red-eyed, mousy chap with not a 


spark of animation. Today he and 19 others 
around the diet table bring pride to our hearts. 

Over there is Jane of the bouncing, 125- 
pound body and clear skin; she bears little 
resemblance to the 108-pound, acned, tired girl 
of a few months ago. Next to her is Susan, 
who, in spite of a newly diagnosed duodenal 
ulcer, can go comfortably to college, eating 
with a congenial group and realizing that she 
doesn’t get all the bad breaks. 

Spontaneous outbursts like “I didn’t know 
it was possible to feel so good,” or “My land- 
lady says I don’t look much like the fellow 
who came there last fall,” or “How wonderful 
to have someone else worry about my diet”’— 
make up for all the little discouragements inci- 
dental to this, as to any other job. Do you 
wonder the nutritionist likes her job? Do you 
wonder that even with today’s exasperating 
problems of food, help, and equipment she 
considers the results of her work worth the 


headache? 


Consultation Service 


A nutrition program for college students has 
been developing for the last two years at Cor- 
nell University under the joint sponsorship of 
the School of Nutrition, the New York State 
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College of Home Economics, and the Depart- 
ment of Clinical and Preventive Medicine. 
Expenses for this work were defrayed by 
special grants to the School of Nutrition from 
Corn Products Refining Company, The Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, and The Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
The nutrition consultation service was set up 
as an integral part of the medical clinic, and 
to it the medical staff refers all students 
counseled. 

As a member of the clinic staff, the nutri- 
tionist has regular office hours in the clinic 
three afternoons a week and sees students by 
appointment there, not at her home economics 
office. The clinic clerk, who keeps the ap- 
pointment book, schedules initial appointments 
at half-hour intervals. Here the nutritionist 
studies pertinent medical history and the doc- 
tor’s recommendations and gets a careful diet 
history and then gives advice accordingly. 
She uses no mimeographed sheets but rather 
draws up during the conference plans suitable 
to the individual. Ifthe student needs further 
help and encouragement, subsequent five- to 
fifteen-minute appointments are arranged at 
weekly, bi-weekly, or other suitable intervals. 


Where Nutrition Counseling Belongs 


The medical department, where necessary 
related data are available, certainly is the 
logical place for nutrition counseling. Too 
often the home economist has tried to operate 
alone, without consideration of the wider prob- 
lems of health. Where she is a part of the 
health service she can strengthen the clinic 
staff by interpreting dietary recommendations 
to the student and by helping him carry 
through. 

Functional nutrition instruction requires 
workable knowledge plus interest, time, and 
patience; the nutritionist, who naturally has 
this interest and patience, can partially take 
one burden from the shoulders of the all-too- 
busy medical staff. Nutrition counseling may 
and should be a co-operative enterprise of 
physician and nutritionist. 

Problems referred to the nutritionist are 
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many and varied—among them weight gain 
and loss; diabetes, ulcers, and allergies, each 
requiring therapeutic diets; low-cost meals and 
meals for trailer folk; and warped food habits. 
In less*than two academic years about 250 
individuals have been counseled, and more 
than 600 return visits have been made. 

Originally, students came only through the 
medical staff; now, the physical education 
staff, the counselor of students, teachers, and 
former patients are sending people to the clinic 
for help. Last spring the nutritionist was in- 
vited to join the group making the physical 
examinations required of all entering students, 
to facilitate work with students showing evi- 
dence of nutritional difficulties. But one rule 
has been held to tenaciously: all counseling 
must be done in and through the medical 
clinic. 

Even in a small institution without special 
personnel, a service of this type is possible if 
a suitably trained home economist is available. 
Satisfactions inherent in it are many, both in 
the cordial relations with the medical staff'and 
in those with students helped to make a better 
adjustment to life. 


The Special Diet Table 


From the counseling service there has devel- 
oped a special diet table, which serves many 
purposes: it provides care for special problems 
which cannot be handled satisfactorily in the 
usual eating situation; it reassures parents of 
students with difficult problems; it helps edu- 
cate the student to a new diet as well as to 
general good food habits; it gives to the student 
a sense of security and comradeship which may 
be of as much therapeutic value as the die- 
tary treatment. 

Such a table can easily be established as a 
self-supporting service in connection with the 
infirmary or dormitory. 

The diet table at Cornell is a co-operative 
enterprise. The School of Nutrition advances 
a revolving operating fund; the College of 
Home Economics contributes housing and 
much of the working equipment; the Depart- 
ment of Clinical and Preventive Medicine gives 
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A Co-operative Venture in Nutrition 


medical advice and approves all patients taken 
at the table. 

Capacity is the limiting factor. As there is 
always a waiting list, presence at the table 
becomes a privilege. Something which is a 
privilege leads to co-operation and a group 
spirit which helps make possible the splendid 
results obtained. Even to an experienced nu- 
tritionist the changes in human beings which 
can be wrought with good feeding in such a 
setting are breath-taking. 

The third part of the Cornell program, the 
dietary studies, grew out of the needs of the 
counseling service and the diet table. A pre- 
requisite to effective counseling or to operation 
of a diet table is a thorough knowledge of the 
food facilities available to students and of stu- 
dent eating habits. Such information can be 
obtained by observation of facilities, by study 
of menus of all university-operated eating 
establishments, and by inquiry into the food 
habits of the students. 

A fairly accurate picture of the campus eat- 
ing situation is of immeasurable value, in 
helping counselors and medical staff to know 
how much credence they can give to student 
ideas of food, in determining remedial meas- 
ures, and in reassuring the school administra- 
tion. All too often, school dietary studies 
have been limited to students in home eco- 
nomics classes and are biased by the student- 
teacher relationship or by knowledge of what 
one is “supposed to eat.” 


For Non-Home-Economics Students 


The number of students who can be reached 
by personal counseling is of necessity limited 
and is likely to include only the ones with more 
obvious problems. ‘To extend a knowledge of 
the elements of good personal nutrition, a 
one- to two-credit-hour course was set up in 
the College of Home Economics for non-home- 
economics students. [Illustrations gathered 
from the clinic, diet table, and dietary studies 
have made splendid teaching tools for the class. 
This service type of course is needed on every 


campus. 


The nutritionist of the Cornell clinic also 
participates actively in the programs of other 
university departments on request. For ex- 
ample, she gives lectures on nutrition and 
personal appearance in home economics orien- 
tation classes, talks on. weight control for 
classes in physical education, and talks on 
nutrition in meetings scheduled by the coun- 
selor of students for sorority chaperones. 


Co-ordinating Nutrition Research 


The most recent development in the Cornell 
program has been co-ordinated research in 
human nutrition. The nutritionist or home 
economist who has developed in the staffs of 
the departments of medicine and science an 
appreciation of what she has to offer can con- 
tribute much to nutrition research on her 
campus. Sometimes she can help arrange for 
the physical facilities needed to carry out a 
given piece of research. The best co-operative 
talents of physiologist, chemist, physician, and 
home economist are needed if maximum results 
are to be achieved. 


Opportunities Elsewhere 


Home economists have done a good job with 
the nutrition problems of their own students. 
Now it is high time that they extend aid to all 
students. Even as privileged a group as col- 
lege students very much needs a well-organized 
nutrition program. Especially is this true on 
campuses where housing has had more atten- 
tion than feeding, and where the men students 
have been left to their own devices nutrition- 
ally speaking. 

Such an all-inclusive program may be best 
implemented through the medical or the health 
service with its intimate association with both 
students and administration. Any one or all 
of the parts of the nutrition program at Cornell 
can be built by a suitably trained home econo- 
mist in her own institution, whatever its level. 
If such a program can spring up and thrive in 
wartime, when there is a paucity of equipment, 
food, personnel, and students, think of the 
prospects for development after the war! 
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A Health Program for a Small College 


ROSE J. HOGUE 


Before Miss Hogue took up her present work as head of the home 
economics department of Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion she had taught in various high schools and had done ex- 


tension work. She 


aN FACULTY health committee was 


appointed at Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation in Mount Pleasant, Michigan, back in 
1931 to study the college health program in 
general. Recently the health aspects of the 
teacher education program have been con- 
sidered. 

On this committee have been representatives 
of many departments and services: health and 
physical education, biology, home economics, 
psychology, education, rural education, stu- 
dent personnel, the college elementary school, 
the health service, and the Students’ Union. 
Georgia Hood, consultant in health education 
from the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, was available as co-ordinator last year. 


Curriculum Study 


Acurriculum survey in 1943-44 showed what 
areas of health were being covered, where gaps 
in health education were, and where there were 
duplications. The home economics depart- 
ment was found to be contributing to health 
education through teaching nutrition, food 
preparation, selection and planning of meals, 
value of school lunches, child care, health 
problems in clothing and housing, budgeting 
the family income for health, and budgeting 
time to conserve energy. 

As the work progressed, faculty members 
not on the health committee were drafted for 
subcommittee work. Students, too, were asked 
to help. Though the initial planning for any 
health activity is done by the faculty commit- 
tees, students from the biology, health educa- 
tion, and home economics departments sit in 
on some committee meetings and help on the 
subcommittees; they also help with publicity 
for such special projects as the anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign and take over such work as 


is on the state nutrition committee. 


scheduling students and faculty for X-ray 
appointments. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service analyzed its 
work three years ago to determine ways of 
meeting student needs. Asa result, since then 
a nutritionist from the home economics depart- 
ment has been at the health service during 
Freshman Week to confer with students about 
dietary problems indicated in health records 
sent in by family physicians. 

Many of the students work on their dietary 
problems during their course in human biology, 
which is required of all two- and four-year 
elementary education students during the 
freshman year. Some confer at intervals in 
the year with this nutritionist, who teaches the 
nutrition unit in the human biology course. 
At the end of the freshman year a report on 
each student is filed with the Student Health 
Service. 

Many consultants of the State Department 
of Health, secured through the county health 
unit, have enriched the health program. They 
have acquainted students with resources avail- 
able to schools and communities and with ways 
to utilize their services effectively. 


Nutrition Consultant Utilized 


Margaret Fallstad, visiting nutrition con- 
sultant of the State Department of Health, 
for example, helped the college nutrition com- 
mittee plan and carry out a Food Fights for 
Freedom campaign last spring. 

Members of the nutrition committee in- 
cluded representatives from the departments 
of sociology, biology, education, and home 
economics, with the home economist acting as 
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chairman. During the four weeks of work 
leading up to the week-long intensive cam- 
paign this committee directed surveys of diet 
habits of representative groups of students. 
Among the facts disclosed and publicized 
through posters were a decided lack of fruit 
in the diet and omission of breakfasts. 

A series of nutrition education films and 
short talks by speech students given in all 
classes further stimulated interest. 

During Miss Fallstad’s week on the campus 
she talked in sociology classes on nutrition as 
a community problem, acquainted students 
with the services available to communities 
through the state’s consultants, and gave them 
some understanding of the broad social signifi- 
cance of nutrition work. She discussed the 
application of nutrition information in classes 
in biology, home economics, public health, 
rural education, and physical education. She 
presented nutrition teaching problems and use- 
ful teaching materials and demonstrated the 
teaching of nutrition to fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade children in the College Elementary 
School, while student teachers observed her 
methods. 

She gave a “nutrition refresher’’ lecture for 
city teachers and teachers in the college lab- 
oratory schools at one afternoon meeting, and 
that night discussed nutrition as a health prob- 
lem at a PTA session. 

As many students prepare their own meals, 
Miss Fallstad had one evening meeting espe- 
cially to consider their problems. She also 
had conferences with individuals. 

Exhibits of well planned and poorly planned 
meals in cases in the foyer of the Administra- 
tion Building created much interest. 


Dental Health, Marital Relations 


Similarly the services of dental health con- 
sultants were secured for a week-long dental 
program. They spoke in dental health, per- 
sonal hygiene, education, and nutrition classes 
and worked with children in the elementary 
and rural training schools. Students of lab- 
oratory techniques were especially impressed 


by the vivid presentation of the connection 
between work done in state laboratories and 
their own dental problems. 

A program stressing prevention of dental 
decay was launched on the campus after this 
week dedicated to dental hygiene, and this fall 
the Lactobacillus acidophilus saliva test will be 
given experimentally to freshmen. Other pre- 
ventive measures will include efforts to reduce 
consumption of coca-cola and candy and to 
bring improvement in food selection. 

Other consultants presented programs on 
mental health and on conservation of hearing. 
A representative of the Bureau of Public 
Health Nursing explained how a public health 
nurse functions in a community and how fam- 
ilies can co-operate so that community health 
will be reflected in family health. 

An obstetrician of long experience, who was 
visiting consultant in marital and family rela- 
tions, gave much-appreciated talks in biology 
and personal health classes. 


Recommendations, A Look Ahead 


As a result of the experience with consultants 
during 1943-44, to obtain maximum service 
from the consultants for this year’s program, 
the health education committee made these 
four recommendations: (1) that consultants be 
selected and tentative schedules worked out 
for them in terms of health needs of the stu- 
dents; (2) that each consultant share in the 
planning preceding his advent on the campus; 
(3) that the consultant be given the proposed 
work schedule at least three weeks before his 
coming so that both he and the college groups 
can make adequate preparation; and (4) that 
students be used in preplanning, in directing 
the projects, and in evaluating the entire pro- 
gram. 

War has intensified the interest of educators 
in the health field. When peace comes there 
will be even greater need for a thoroughgoing, 
well-integrated health program in our high 
schools and colleges to equip our young people 
for making the richest possible contribution to 
American life. 
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By the Lamp of Experience 


DORIS GRAY CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. Cunningham is now in New Haven, Connecticut, with her 
husband, who is finishing his army engineering training at Yale. 
If he is given an overseas post after he receives his commission 
she and son Bob will probably enter a nursery school as teacher 


and enrollee. 


Mrs. Cunningham had a year of work at 


the Merrill-Palmer School before she was given her bachelor 


of science degree by the University of Nebraska in 


T was Labor Day, and my husband, 
home from the office, was busy helping me 
make some tomato juice after a much-prized 
recipe. There was a rap on the door. The 
superintendent of the Minden (Nebraska) High 
School was calling to ask me—a married 
woman and as such heretofore taboo in the 
teaching systems in the state—to substitute in 
the homemaking department for the year. 
Moreover, he and the Board of Education were 
offering every incentive they could think of to 
make the position desirable in my eyes—as 
well as the largest salary they had ever paid 
for that position. My duties would begin the 
next day! 

Preceding my marriage I had taught voca- 
tional homemaking for three years and had 
enjoyed the experience; nevertheless, I was 
somewhat reluctant to give up the absorbing 
role of homemaker. But feeling it my patri- 
otic duty and considering it a real challenge 
to do both the job of homemaker and that of 
teacher well, I signed the contract for the 
year’s work. 


The Voice of Authority 


From the first, as Mrs. Cunningham, I had 
a certain prestige, a certain authoritative ring 
to my voice as I talked with the girls about the 
all-important job of homemaking that I hadn’t 
been able to muster as Miss Gray, and I liked 
it. I had always felt that I had been a good 
teacher, but I knew that now I would be a still 
better one. 

A short time before Christmas vacation I 
told the superintendent that we were going to 


have a baby in July and that, as a result, [ was 
planning to hand in my resignation, effective 
at the close of the first semester. He smiled 
his congratulations and said that he would 
bring the matter to the attention of the Board 
of Education. After a special meeting of the 
Board I was told that they would like very 
much to have me continue teaching as long as 
I felt able. 

I was delighted, for I had been feeling won- 
derful, and could see fascinating possibilities 
in the teaching of the homemaking units ahead. 
Pregnancy to most of the students was a thing 
one whispered about, a period of seclusion, dis- 
comfort, and refraining from activities of the 
community and to a large extent even of the 
home. There could be no seclusion in my 
pregnancy, and I wanted no whispering. 


Announcement Party 


Immediately I laid plans. I had already 
promised a knitting party to my advanced girls 
who had learned to knit in class and were busy 
on a Red Cross project. They had been curi- 
ous to see my little house and the new things 
I had been able to add to its furnishings each 
month. 

When the girls arrived for the party they 
started on a treasure hunt, each girl on a 
different trail directed by a series of verses 
hidden about the house and yard. All trails 
led to a large box behind the davenport in 
which had been placed for each girl a doll clad 
in a paper diaper, on which was written a jingle 
which announced that “in July there'll be 
three instead of two.” 
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Needless to say, the girls didn’t accomplish 
much on their sweaters, for they were eager to 
see the articles I already had for the layette, 
and we chatted on and on. 

The next morning at school I asked each of 
my classes if they had heard of my party, and, 
of course, there was not a one who hadn’t— 
which was just exactly the way I had wanted 
it. Now the whole school and the community 
knew what in normal circumstances would 
have been for some time yet our little family 
secret. 


Unit on Prenatal Care 


The prenatal and child care teaching unit 
came early in the spring after a study of social 
and family relations, of dating, engagement, 
and marriage. Since war had been declared 
that preceding December, high school students 
were thinking more seriously of marriage and 
their future than in peacetime. The girls had 
been vitally interested in every detail of the 
study of preparation for marriage and family 
life. They had asked what should be the 
length of the engagement period, the proce- 
dures of the various marriage ceremonies, and 
whether or not young people should marry in 
wartime. 

We were then ready to discuss the planning 
for the baby and prenatal care. First the 
necessity of visiting the doctor as soon as the 
expectant mother knows she is pregnant came 
toourattention. One of the girls asked, “Just 
how does one know whether she is pregnant?” 
Other questions arose: ‘““Have you been seeing 
the doctor?” . . . “How does one select one’s 
doctor if one is a stranger in the community?” 
. . . “How often should one see the doctor?” ... 
“Why is it necessary?” ... “What does one 
tell the doctor on the first visit?” . . . “Should 
the husband go along?” .. . “What does the 
doctor do?”’ Such questions had never been 
asked of me before, but I answered with the 
voice of experience and as completely and 
intelligently as possible. 

And then, “Is it necessary for one to wear 
a foundation garment?” I told them of my 
struggle to adjust to the heavily stayed girdle, 
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but how wonderful it really was after the first 
few days—how it improves the posture, re- 
lieves tired and strained backs. They men- 
tioned sisters who had not worn a foundation 
during pregnancy and who had had to spend 
much time the last month or so in bed with 
backaches. 

We discussed maternity clothes. I had re- 
ceived some catalogues of maternity wear, and 
together we selected what we considered the 
best, thinking of attractiveness, comfort, ease 
in dressing and in caring for the garment, and 
the possibilities of remodeling later on. We 
all recognized that because I was working I 
would need more at this time than would the 
average homemaker and that the clothes would 
have to be well made to stand up under the 
daily wear, and attractive so that the students 
would not tire of seeing them. We ordered 
the clothes and eagerly awaited their arrival, 
only to be disappointed in the quality. Asa 
class, we then wrote the company explaining 
just what we desired and speedily received a 
dozen of the most beautiful maternity gar- 
ments we had ever seen. The girls were over- 
joyed at the collection. 


The Regimen 


We made a most complete study of the 
hygiene of pregnancy—diet, exercise and rest, 
bathing and care of the skin, and mental hy- 
giene. Each girl spent a week end in my home, 
helping with the selection, preparation, and 
service of the meals and with other activities 
in the home. 

In order that I might get the needed rest on 
school days, I had a quickly prepared and 
simple noon lunch, which allowed me time for 
a twenty-minute rest. I always arranged to 
get a long night’s sleep. To get my exercise 
in the sunshine, I walked downtown seven 
blocks every afternoon after school to get 
groceries or supplies. 


Intrinsic Values 


I think the part that most impressed every 
student in the school was how I could keep 
going and feel so good and in such good spirits. 
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(I missed only one-half day of school that 
semester.) The students were given an en- 
tirely new picture of pregnancy. We discussed 
the positions which can now be held by the 
mother-to-be and the fact that many employers 
welcome her services and make certain arrange- 
ments for her, so that she can continue helping 
in war and essential industries. 

The boys as well as the girls were as con- 
siderate and interested as they could possibly 
be. They discussed the situation together as 
the normal affair that it is. I was much 
pleased one day when a little freshman girl 
whom I did not have in class stopped me in the 
hall and said admiringly, ““Mrs. Cunningham, 
Isure like your ‘fraternity’ dress.” The home- 
making girls planned and carried out a beauti- 
ful ceremony in which they presented me with 
a shower gift which I shall treasure always. 

I was one of the sponsors of the junior class 
and did my share of the work with the banquet 
and other activities. Boys and girls alike 
would rush to help me with this or that and 
caution me to be careful. I attended the 
banquet in an attractive dinner dress that I 
had made. 

At every turn I was met by enthusiastic 
parents and school board members. Mothers 
told me that their children were getting so 
much from their school work. Board members 
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and fellow faculty members praised me for 
carrying my share of the load and doing it so 
easily. They were always ready to help. 

After the close of the school year, I had 
home visiting and the usual summer work of 
the teacher, all of which I thoroughly enjoyed. 
My contract expired June 24, and Bob, a fine 
plump chap of seven and one-half pounds, was 
born the twenty-seventh. 

As the doctor left the delivery room, he was 
met by the nervous father who asked quickly, 
“How is she?” 

“That was a sweet delivery!” was the doc- 
tor’s reply. “If I could, I’d ask that all 
my mothers-to-be teach school!” 


Would It Work Elsewhere? 


Because that year was so successful, it seems 
to me that other homemaking teachers might 
find my experience suggestive of similar ways 
of vitalizing the teaching of prenatal care. It 
would rarely happen that a homemaking 
teacher could use her own pregnancy in her 
teaching, of course; but could she not get the 
co-operation of some other young woman in 
the community to motivate that unit? The 
girls could assist the expectant mother in the 
making of the layette and the furnishing of 
the baby’s room or corner perhaps to compen- 
sate for her help. 


Homemaking Goals 


What are the minimum essentials for homemaking? This was the question 
tackled by the homemakers section of the District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association last year. 

The result was formulation of a tentative set of homemaking goals, which 
was presented at the business meeting of the homemaking department of the 
AHEA in Chicago last June. At this meeting it was decided that one of the 
1944-45 projects of the department would be final formulation of the goals, 
with Mrs. Howard Oldham, 3210 Nineteenth Street, North, Arlington, Va., 
as national chairman of the work. She and her committee are eager to have 
home economists in various fields study the goals and make suggestions as to 
changes needed. Comments of professional persons who have worked on 
standards and minimum essentials in allied fields are especially desired. 

Copies of the tentative statement may be secured from Mrs. Oldham.—Mrs. 
Lois Chairman, Homemaking Department. 


Home Counseling in Housing Projects 


VERA THORMANN 


Miss Thormann was graduated from Texas Technological Col- 
lege, where she majored in vocational home economics education. 


OW RS. CONRAY is one of the Navy 


Park Housing Project tenants who attended 
our wartime meal preparation classes. As her 
husband and son work on different shifts she 
must prepare meals at odd hours as well as 
pack lunches for the “men folk” and for her 
three school-age children. She is a timid per- 
son and attended many meetings before having 
anything to say, but she has gradually taken 
part in discussions and now asks the home 
counselor for help on various problems. 

At a recent meeting, she asked advice about 
her teen-age daughter’s corresponding with a 
serviceman. During the discussion we found 
that the parents lacked understanding of the 
children and therefore had failed to get their 
co-operation, but this mother was willing to 
accept suggestions and since then has done 
much to solve her problems. 

This mother has been helped by group meet- 
ings as well as by individual conferences during 
the last six months. Alsoshe has become more 
social- and community-minded as evidenced 
by her attending and participating in the ac- 
tivities of the Community Club, the Health for 
Victory Club, and the Red Cross Home Nurs- 
ing Class. 


From Chicken Canning to Spanked Children 


At the suggestion of a neighbor Mrs. Welch 
came to the demonstration unit of Mrs. Wilson, 
the home counselor for the Riverside project, 
for information on canning chicken. Mrs. 
Wilson was not present at that time, but in her 
bookcase I found a bulletin on canning poultry 
and sat down with it to discuss with Mrs. 
Welch methods to follow in the canning. We 
lent the bulletin to her so that she might follow 
the directions exactly. Today Mrs. Welchjsa 
staunch supporter of the counseling program. 

In one of my visitation periods, I went to 


the home of a woman who had asked for help 
with slip covers. Although she had been living 
in her apartment several days, it was dirty and 
in general disorder. Because I had discussed 
slip covers with her previously, we were already 
on neighborly terms; so she asked me for sug- 
gestions on how to hang curtains, treat shelves 
in the kitchen, arrange furniture, and wax the 
floors. As I soon realized that she needed help 
in getting this completely new home organized, 
Ispent about two hours planning with her ways 
of accomplishing things she wanted todo. The 
next day I was in the block again, and she 
called me to see what she had done. She had 
carried out all the plans we had worked out 
the day before and was well on the way to 
having an organized, attractive, and clean 
house. 

When I knocked at another home, a woman 
came to the door with tears in her eyes. Her 
little daughter of four had just been spanked. 
After some minutes of chatting, she grew calm, 
discussed some family problems, and with my 
help arrived at some solutions. As I left, she 
said, ““You have done me so much good that I 
feel as if I had had a good rest.” 

These indicate something of the variety of 
the problems which have presented themselves 
during my two years as home counselor in the 
federal public housing projects of Orange, 
Texas. Since we do much of our educational 
work informally, we use special problems such 
as slip covers as entering wedges to get in 
teaching along other lines. 


The Orange (Texas) Situation 


A town of 7500 people in 1940, Orange now 
has about 50,000 people. Federal housing 
projects for war workers furnish around 7500 
family units with an estimated 30,000 popu- 
lation. The size of the housing projects, 
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coupled with a rather rapid turnover in tenant 
occupancy, offers endless problems not faced 
in housing for low-income families. 

In one unit may be found a family that is 
enjoying conveniences never had before while 
the neighbor family may be in the most incon- 
venient situation of its experience. Both fam- 
ilies are in Orange to contribute their bit to 
the war effort, but they require different 


handling. 
Setup of the Counseling Program 


In Texas—and also more recently in Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana—home econo- 
mists have been assigned to housing authorities 
on a full-time basis as co-ordinators of com- 
munity programs and as instructors in home- 
making and family welfare, with three-quarters 
of their salary and expenses borne by the state 
department of education (with George-Deen 
and Smith-Hughes funds matched by state and 
local money) and one-quarter by the housing 
authority. The local school superintendent 
and the school board select and employ this 
homemaking teacher, but she must also be 
approved by the state supervisor of home- 
making education and the director of the local 
housing authority. 

Orange has four home economics teachers— 
three white and one Negro—employed as home 
counselors by the Orange Independent School 
District and assigned to work in the Federal 
Public Housing Authority projects. They are 
part of the Division of Home and Family Life 
Education, which is responsible for the voca- 
tional homemaking program in the high school, 
the school’s home membership program, the 
nutrition program of the public schools and 
the community, and the program for training 
volunteer workers in child care centers. 


Pioneering in Adult Education 


Home counseling is a pioneering develop- 
ment in the broad and comparatively new field 
of adult education in homemaking. It is a 
development which we hope will soon have 
passed its experimental stages and will be 
ready to take its place in postwar housing 
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programs. Certainly the field of home coun- 
seling offers an excellent opportunity for home 
economists to contribute their knowledge and 
skills to the wartime program while furthering 
the ultimate aim of all home economics educa- 
tion—better American homes. 

The goal of the home counseling program 
as set up by the homemaking division ofthe 
State Board for Vocational Education is to 
help families solve problems of home life, and 
especially those brought about by new living 
conditions. As means to this end the coun- 
selors are asked to develop a program to reach 
as many families as possible through organized 
groups, home visits, and individual counseling. 

Before such a program of home and family 
life education can function satisfactorily, the 
people of the community must be convinced 
that it is of real value to them. This convic- 
tion comes about more or less gradually as the 
home counselor becomes acquainted with and 
gains the confidence of the people. 

Organizing group activities and getting par- 
ticipation is not always a simple job. We have 
found that it is a good plan to designate re- 
sponsibility for getting people together for 
demonstrations and classes to those who are 
interested in the activity. 

Our experience with slip-cover demonstra- 
tions illustrates the point. As home counselors 
had had various requests for such a demonstra- 
tion we arranged for one in the workroom of a 
community building and gave it wide publicity 
and much careful advance preparation. But 
only two women came to the meeting. There- 
fore, when we had the next request we agreed 
to give a demonstration in a home provided 
six or eight women would attend. Ten came. 
Other similar meetings have proved equally 
successful, 

In the Pine Grove project, where there are 
three to four hundred families living in trailer 
houses, we find that our approach must be 
even more flexible. Since the family laundry 
was one of the mothers’ biggest problems, I 
decided to use the wash houses as a place for 
teaching better laundry methods. To supple- 
ment our discussion I put up in the wash 
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houses simple posters and rules for saving time 
and energy. 

The women weren’t interested in nutrition 
classes, but when we combined nutrition with 
food demonstrations this class was well at- 
tended. We secured the sponsorship of the 
local Red Cross chapter but called the class 
a “wartime cooking class” instead of a nutri- 
tion class. At each meeting, food was pre- 
pared, displayed, and served to those present. 
Menus, recipes, and helpful information were 
mimeographed for distribution at each meet- 
ing. The nutrition education was carried on— 
but without being labeled as such. A play- 
room under trained supervision was provided 
to care for the children. 

Demonstration home units in the housing 
projects have proved a good means for instruct- 
ing tenants in the care of equipment. The 
home counselor gets in touch with the tenants 
when they move into the project, gives them 
instructions as to the use and care of the war- 
time equipment, and acquaints them with the 
home counseling program and other commu- 
nity activities. 

Child care problems are pressing in crowded 
defense housing projects because of the lack of 
adequate playground space. We have been 
trying to organize mothers for volunteer play- 
ground supervision. This will probably be- 
come quite as important a program as food 
conservation in the work of this next year. 

Our sewing rooms have proved popular. 
Here we carry on informal teaching in various 
phases of family living as well as in sewing. 

At all times we find it advantageous to work 
closely with other agencies within the housing 
projects—the Red Cross, the City-County 
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Health Unit, the Ministerial Association, the 
Gulf States Utilities’ Home Service Division— 
and with tenants’ organizations and the hous- 
ing management. 

Obviously, to be successful in her work a 
home counselor must be versatile. She should 
be able to keep on in the face of repeated 
failures and discouragements and to work co- 
operatively with people of varied income, social 
levels, and backgrounds. She should be able 
to adapt herself to war housing conditions and 
understand the problems facing the people 
with whom she works. 


Appeal to Home Economics Deans 


May I appeal to the deans of home econom- 
ics schools to do more to prepare young women 
for such work. Women in these positions need 
more courses on family relations. They should 
know the functions of state and local social 
welfare organizations, both public and private, 
and what services they offer to families; they 
should also know how to work with these 
organizations for family and community better- 
ment. They need courses having to do with 
practical, inexpensive home furnishings and 
interior decoration, and with refinishing and 
repairing furniture. In their curriculum there 
should also be courses in psychology, publicity 
methods (journalism), and recreation. 

Such young women should be given as much 
practical experience as possible. As part of 
the adult education course, the student might 
well organize and conduct some activity in a 
housing project, under the guidance of a good 
counselor. Such an experience would give the 
girl valuable insight into problems faced by 
home counselors. 


Should AHEA Give Up Legislative Work? 


That’s the first subject in a series of controversial questions to be debated 


in the JOURNAL. 


Discussants in the November issue will be Hazel Kyrk, 


Dorothy Dickins, Florence LaGanke Harris, and Lillian Storms. 


Feeding War Workers 


ESTHER T. LONG 


Mrs. Long did her undergraduate work in home economics at 
Santa Barbara State College, her graduate work at Oregon State 
College, the University of Southern California, and Ohio State 
University. Before she became counselor for women in the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company she had taught foods and nutrition 16 years 
at tke Fullerton (California) High School and Junior College. 


—_ tempting wholesome meals 


to thousands of war workers eating at seven 
different times during the day is no push-over 
proposition. It’s bristling with difficulties. 
However, the way in which the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company of San Diego, California, 
has handled its feeding of several thousand 
workers has proved to be both unique and 
highly successful. 

The sole purpose of the cafeteria at Ryan is 
to serve employees. It is run without profit 
and, insofar as possible, the way the employees 
want it run. Employees themselves decide 
what they want and do not want on the menus 
and how they want these dishes served. 


Committee Advisers 


To assure the continued successful operation 
of the cafeteria, a committee composed of 
eleven rotating members and four permanent 
ones is maintained. 

The permanent members are a representa- 
tive of the factory manager’s office, a member 
of the public relations department, the chief 
steward, Jean Bovet, and myself as a nutri- 
tionist and the representative of the indus- 
trial relations department. Representatives 
from the various departments in the office and 
factory make up the rest of the committee and 
are chosen solely on the basis of seniority, 
regardless of race, color, or sex. 

Three different committees are active at a 
given time, one committee of first-shift em- 
ployees, one of second-shift employees, and 
the other of third-shift employees. These 
committee members serve for two months 
and then are replaced by the next in line in 


seniority. Any suggestions or criticisms which 
Ryan employees wish to make concerning the 
cafeteria service or food are given to the 
department representatives and brought by 
them before the cafeteria committee. 


Serving 54 Persons a Minute 


The noon and evening hot meals, known as 
the Victory Lunches, are well balanced and 
tempting. They are planned by Mr. Bovet 
and approved by me. Every effort is made to 
provide a nutritious meal which will appeal 
to all employees. For 35 cents the cafeteria 
offers on the Victory Lunch a hot entree, pota- 
toes, and one other vegetable, salad, bread or 
roll, and coffee. Side dishes of fruit, puddings, 
pies, cakes, and milk are available. 

Speed is essential, for the people have only 
30 minutes for lunch. The four lines serving 
Victory Lunches completely serve and check 
out about 54 persons a minute. 

Two soup kitchens are conveniently located 
in the luncheon area where a 5-cent bowl of 
soup or a 15-cent bowl of chili can be pur- 
chased. Also two coffee stands for milk, coffee, 
orangeade, and ice cream are located in the 
yard. Victory Lunchers get their coffee at 
one of these stands in order to speed service 
in the four serving lines. 

Two outdoor @ la carte stands provide a 
variety of luncheon possibilities; attractively 
arranged cold plates containing salads and 
fruits with slices of cold meat for 30 cents, 
without meat for 25 cents; small salads, 15 
cents; sandwiches, 10 cents; apples and 
oranges and all fresh fruits in season; cake, 
cookies, and pie. 


Feeding War Workers 


Solving Manpower Problems 


Manpower has been a big problem, but we 
have overcome one of our biggest difficulties, 
lack of dishwashers, by the use of paper plates, 
paper cups, paper spoons, and wooden forks. 
There is no danger here of spreading colds and 
disease through improperly washed dishes. 

Employees take their trays to benches and 
tables in outside eating areas where they can 
enjoy a half hour of sunshine while they eat. 
A covered area is provided for rainy days. 

At the suggestion of the cafeteria committee, 
a ten-minute, midmorning “coffee’’ period has 
been arranged, during which coffee, milk, 
chocolate milk, and fruit are available from 
coffee wagons which cafeteria women roll to 
convenient locations. 


Meal Schedule for Three Shifts 


The cafeteria is open for all three shifts. 
Any Ryanite can, if he wishes, eat all three 
meals at the cafeteria. The problems which 
arise from providing so many meals may be 
sensed from our schedule: 


6:45 a.m. to 7:45 a.m.—Breakfast for third shift 
going home and first shift coming on 
Available: fresh fruit in season and fruit 
juices, cereal, egg dish, meat and potatoes, 
coffee cake, rolls, doughnuts, coffee, and milk 
Average check: 28 cents 


9:30 a.m. to 9:40 a.m.—Service at stands in factory 
Available: coffee, milk, chocolate milk, and 
fresh fruit in season 


. 11:15 a.m. to 12:45 p.m.—Three successive half- 
hour lunch periods 

Available: Victory 
é la carte service 


Lunch (Menu 1) and 


3:00 p.m. to 4:45 p.m.—Lunch for second shift com- 
ing on and first shift going home 
Available: Victory Lunch (Menu 2) and 
la carte service 


6:00 p.m. to 6:30 p.m.—Lunch for first-shift people 
working overtime, free to all employees having 
an overtime pass 
Available: Victory Lunch (Menu 2) and some 

la carte service 
7:45 p.m. to 8:45 p.m.—Two successive lunch periods 
Available: Victory Lunch (Menu 1) and 

a la carte service 
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12:00 a.m. to 1:00 a.m.—Light lunch for second shift 
going home and third shift coming on 
Available: @ la carte lines 


2:30 a.m. to 2:40 a.m.—Service at stands in factory 


4:30 a.m. to 5:00 a.m.—Lunch period 
Available: @ la carte lines, hot sandwiches, 
and hot cereals 


Soup kitchens: open for every lunch period 


Menu 1 and Menu 2 are alternated so that 
Ryanites eating two full meals in the cafeteria 
will have a different menu for the second meal. 

The aim of the company has been to make 
the cafeteria a functioning, live-wire organiza- 
tion that meets the needs of the employees. 
Evidently it has done that. Out of 100 new 
employees in the plant, 80 can be expected to 
eat one meal in the cafeteria. Of the 80 about 
40 will use the @ Ja carte service and 40 will 
take the Victory Lunch. 


Jovial Jean Bovet, Head Steward 


Head steward of the Ryan Cafeteria is jovial 
Jean Bovet, who previously directed the feed- 
ing of the many thousand Army Air Corps 
cadets who received their primary flight train- 
ing at the two branches of the Ryan School of 
Aeronautics, one at Tucson, Arizona, and the 
other at Hemet, California. At these two 
schools Mr. Bovet inaugurated the committee 
plan which has proved so successful in the 
Ryan factory. 


Inducting a New Committee 


When a new committee comes into service 
Mr. Bovet shows them through the kitchen, 
storerooms, and huge refrigerators to give them 
a clear picture of facilities available. Then he 
sits down with them, explains the manpower 
situation and the difficulties involved in ration- 
ing, and how and why the service has been 
arranged as it is. 

I explain the requirements for an adequate 
diet and have each committee member score 
his diet of the preceding day. I use charts 
showing the value in shares of the essential 
daily foods to explain the reason that each food 


is necessary. 
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From there on we’re ready to answer ques- 
tions. “Many times after they’ve seen the 
facilities we have, they can answer their own 
questions,” Mr. Bovetcomments. ‘Then they 
go out in the plant and spread the word 
around.” 

The changes in cafeteria service which have 
come to pass through cafeteria committee sug- 
gestions would fill many pages, but here are 
a few: 


Employee-Initiated Changes 


When the cafeteria was first started, it was 
thought employees would rather pay only 5 
cents per cut of pie and get smaller pieces. 
The cost per pie was 40 cents; cut into eight 
pieces it sold for 5 cents per cut. People did 
not like it. They wanted more pie and they 
told committee members so. The cafeteria 
committee considered the request and decided 
to offer a sixth of a pie for 10 cents. And pie 
sales now are three times what they were 
before. 

Jean Bovet had noticed that although there 
was always a big bow] of soup crackers at each 
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end of the soup kitchens, few people took any. 
Finally an engineering representative on the 
committee said, “We aren’t used to dipping 
up crackers with a long-handled ladle. Why 
not put a scoop in the crackers?” Now Ryan- 
ites eat crackers with their soup. 

On another occasion members of the com- 
mittee asked if it would be possible to carry 
a box of cookies on the @ la carte stand for 
people who didn’t want cake or pie but would 
like something a little sweet. Mr. Bovet ar- 
ranged for a 10-cent package of cookies to be 
available, but the stands sold only about eight 
packages a day. The committee brought in 
the answer. The package of cookies was too 
big. Why not cut it in two and sell each half 
for a nickel. Now the cafeteria sells sixty a 
day. 

“After the first meeting or so,” Mr. Bovet 
says, “the committee members can pull out all 
the impractical suggestions that come to them 
and bring up only those that have real merit. 
In fact, the way in which our committees have 
functioned is one of the chief reasons for the 
success of the cafeteria.” 


The “American Way” 


The “American way” has never been one of complete freedom in economic 
matters... America has... always insisted that when a man decides to go 
into busjness, his decision influences more than just himself and his family... . 

[But] the idea that everyone should have complete freedom in earning his | 
living has come sharply against another idea—the desire of individuals and | 
organized groups for greater security than is possible under unfettered com- 
petition. This desire for security is not limited to workers or farmers. It 
was first shown by tradesmen and businessmen. In the earliest days the 
government was asked to intervene only to the extent of eliminating trickery 
and “unfair” competition. Then came the demand for special protection 
against foreign competition through tariffs. And then business groups them- ] 
selves began to combine in “trusts” to eliminate competition and stabilize 
prices. Finally, independent businessmen demanded that the government I 
intervene to give them security against great corporations. t 

It was not until the idea of government interference to prevent injustice was t 
widely accepted that the general public began to demand protection against t 
unfair business practices. Even today it is much easier to convict a company f 
of “unfair” practices that injure a competitor than of practices that are in- t 
jurious to the consumer.—“‘The American Way: Business Freedom or Gov- 
ernment Control?” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 90, 1944. 


Home Economics in Junior Colleges 


IVOL SPAFFORD 


Dr. Spafford was chairman of the committee set up by the AHEA’s 
department of colleges and universities at the request of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges to study home economics work in junior 
colleges. Other members of the committee were Anna Banks, State 
Department of Education, Oklahoma City; Eileen Elliott, Stephens 
College; Wylle McNeal, University of Minnesota; Margaret Prit- 
chard, University of Chicago; and Ruby Simpson, Texas State College 
for Women. Miss Spafford herself was curriculum director of the 
General College, University of Minnesota, from 1935 to 1940. Find- 
ings of the committee, summarized here, are reported fully in the 
monograph “Home Economics in Junior Colleges” sold by the 
Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis, for $1.50. 


UNIOR colleges have been called 
the colleges of democracy, the institutions 
of the people; the four year colleges, the insti- 
tutions of aristocracy, for the selected few. 
Nevertheless, the postwar period will demand 
a more functional junior college program 
planned for all its students. 

In the decade preceding World War II, 
many junior colleges began to turn their atten- 
tion to developing a life-centered curriculum. 
The General College of the University of 
Minnesota in 1937 set as its major purposes 
to orient students in individual, home-life, 
social-civic, and vocational areas. The junior 
colleges of California two years later accepted 
these same four major areas and added a fifth— 
physical and mental health. Insuch programs 
as these, home economics has an important 
part to play. 


Emphasis Today 


In many junior colleges today no work in 
home economics is offered. In others much 
that is now offered is preprofessional, intended 
to substitute for work in the first two years of 
the four year college curriculum, and planned 
for students expecting to go to other institu- 
tions to complete a professional curriculum. 


The courses are often identical with those in 
the four year colleges, if the catalogue descrip- 
tions are to be believed, and serve the needs of 
a comparatively small number of students who 
are usually called home economics majors. 

A few junior colleges, recognizing that their 
students will study only a year or two beyond 
high school, have attempted to offer a general 
homemaking program. Such offerings are 
usually in junior colleges that are a part of the 
public school system, frequently housed in the 
same building as the high school and taught 
by the same teachers in the same laboratories. 
The courses themselves often differ little from 
those offered in high school. Only a small 
number of junior colleges have developed home 
economics programs designed to meet the pecu- 
liar needs of their students. 


Toward a More Functional Program 


Home economics in junior colleges today 
should be concerned with both general and 
vocational education. Its major contribution 
to general education lies in the areas of per- 
sonal and home living; to vocational education, 
in preparing for homemaking and for gainful 
employment. 

General education—for personal and home 
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living—will reach the largest number of stu- 
dents. Few junior college students have the 
knowledge and skills they need to meet suc- 
cessfully their food, clothing, and housing 
problems. They take none too good care of 
their health. They know none too well how 
to use their time, money, and energy to make 
life rich and satisfying. They need help in 
achieving poise and self-confidence and in ac- 
quiring skill in human relationships. 

Their need for education for family life is 
equally great. All too frequently, they have 
not learned to live with their families as young 
adults, to achieve mutually satisfying co-adult 
relationships with parents. They face strange 
and puzzling problems in regard to friendship, 
courtship, and marriage. 

Vocational education must meet the de- 
mands made by the job of homemaking as well 
as those of gainfulemployment. A first essen- 
tial is that there be job understanding—a 
realization of the scope of homemaking and 
the interrelatedness of its various aspects. 
A second essential is that learning be through 
experience that is vital—in managing a home, 
in living on a budget, in caring for children in 
real-life situations. A third essential is that 
learning be carried to the skill level. Home- 
making demands many techniques and skills— 
those in human relationships as well as in the 
maintenance aspects of living. 

Home economics has special values in pre- 
paring junior college students for gainful em- 
ployment. The first step in developing such 
a program is for the local college to study its 
own territory and discover its job opportuni- 
ties. It should find out what present and 
former students are doing and would like to 
do, what other women are doing in jobs re- 
quiring less than professional training, what 
training is demanded for these jobs, and what 
training might upgrade them in salary or pres- 
tige or both. 

Home economics has much to offer in in- 
creasing the general employability of young 
people. The ability to work happily with 
other people, to select suitable and becoming 
clothes and wear them well, to be well groomed, 
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to have good manners, to be at ease in ordinary 
relationships contributes to personal happiness 
—and to success on the job. 

Home economics can also help young people 
get the greatest possible satisfaction for the 
money they earn through developing in them 
the habit of weighing values in the use of 
money, of selecting nutritive food, of making 
their living place attractive and restful, of 
choosing clothes that wear well, of following a 
healthful regime. 

Home economics should develop service 
courses for certain distributive occupations. 
Those who would serve the public need to know 
about textiles and ready-to-wear garments, 
foods and nutrition, house furnishings and 
equipment. They need also to know better 
the homemaker’s point of view about buying 
and using goods and services. 


For Personal and Family Living 


Junior colleges interested in personal and 
home-life education are meeting these needs of 
students in various ways. Goddard College 
uses home economics as a definition of interest 
rather than a set of specific subjects. The 
program of each student is highly individual. 
Colby Junior College has set up a family rela- 
tionship program leading to the degree of 
associate in family relationships. Pasadena 
Junior College offers a basic course on each 
of its two campuses. The course entitled the 
American Home includes units on social and 
family relationships, homes and home {furnish- 
ings, managing the family income, and house- 
hold management. Asecond course concerned 
especially with personal living deals with good 
form in social behavior, entertaining both at 
home and outside, personality development, 
and persona! relationships. 

Stephens College places special emphasis on 
personal and home-life education through 
courses and clinics. The course on Marriage 
and the Family is intended to give students a 
better understanding of marriage and family 
problems as they are affected by biological, 
psychological, and social factors. Among the 
clinics for students are those in personal groom- 
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Home Economics in Junior Colleges 


ing, personal finance, posture, health, speech, 
interior decoration, psychological adjustment, 
and religious guidance. 

The General College of the University of 
Minnesota offers courses designed to help in 
achieving individual and home-life orientation. 
In individual orientation, attention focuses 
mainly on providing a basis for self-under- 
standing through a study of the nature of 
personality: the effect of heredity and environ- 
ment, the effect of the physical condition on 
personality, the nature of intelligence, the 
nature of emotions, and sex and reproduction. 
In home-life orientation, attention centers on 
human relationships and the development of 
desirable attitudes and ideals in regard to home 
life; friendships; preparation for marriage; the 
rearing of children; relationships with parents, 
brothers, and sisters; success or failure on the 
job and in home life; and the home in present- 
day society. 


For Homemaking as a Vocation 


Most junior colleges offering courses in home 
economics set as a major purpose preparation 
for homemaking. Westbrook Junior College 
has a two-year curriculum to educate young 
women to a greater appreciation of the well- 
managed home and to train in the basic skills 
needed for homemaking. Pine Manor Junior 
College provides a home management house 
for the practical application of the principles 
of homemaking. 

Sacramento Junior College is especially in- 
terested in homemaking education. Its courses 
include family relations, home management, 
child development, consumer education, house 
planning and furnishing, social arts, food, and 
clothing. The Garland School of Homemak- 
ing seeks to give increased understanding of 
the present economic and social structure as 
well as to provide technical skill in home- 
making. 


Preparation for Wage-Earning 


Most junior colleges have taken it for granted 
that the education which they provide has 
wage-earning value. A few have always of- 
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fered special vocational training. Others have 
only recently become aware of the need for 
such preparation and are adding courses and 
curriculums to that end. The fields in which 
training is most often given are foods, clothing, 
child care, and cosmetology. Colleges vary 
greatly, however, in the courses and work ex- 
periences which they provide. 

Pasadena Junior College offers vocational 
training in both foods and clothing fields. 
A ten-hour food preparation course gives inten- 
sive training to both men and women. Some 
vocational experience is given by operating a 
shop. Three courses prepare the students for 
clothing jobs: a preliminary course introduces 
the use of straight and specia! power machines, 
fundamental processes, and shop practices; a 
second course deals with construction and in- 
cludes the making of dresses, suits, and coats; 
the third is a study of personal occupational 
problems (immediate and future) related to 
clothing and costume. 

Compton Junior College has a four-year 
course in dressmaking, which prepares young 
women for jobs in the fitting departments of 
large stores, in dress factories, and in smaller 
shops. Some set up their own shops; others 
take selling jobs. Sacramento Junior College 
trains operators for beauty shops and also pro- 
vides one year of nursery school training. 

Vermont Junior College has a special cur- 
riculum to prepare young women for home and 
guest-house management and provides field 
work, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute has courses in commercial food man- 
agement and hospital dietetics and prepares 
students for manageria! positions. 

The General College of the University of 
Minnesota has arranged a sequence of courses 
to equip young women to serve as assistants 
in child care centers, settlement houses, and 
private nursery schools. The courses to be 
taken in the General College include human 
development and personal adjustment, human 
biology, practical aspects of child care, home- 
life orientation, maintenance aspects of family 
life, food selection, art laboratory, and music 
today. Those in other colleges cover work in 
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art, education, handicrafts, woodworking, mu- 
sic, physical education, and child welfare. 


Learning Experiences 


As students grow older, they should have 
increasing responsibility for planning their own 
educational program—for setting goals, decid- 
ing upon the learning needed to achieve these 
goals, selecting learning experiences, and meas- 
uring their progress. Basically, good teaching 
centers around the desire to solve a problem. 
Within this general framework, students may 
need to acquire knowledge, techniques, and 
skills as means to an end—never as ends in 
themselves. 

Some junior college classes may have no 
laboratory work. Those that do will always 
combine such activities with other learning ex- 
periences such as field trips and discussions. 

A few junior colleges have recognized the 
value of work experience as a part of their edu- 
cational program. Garland School of Home- 
making provides a month of prevocational 
experience in the student’s chosen field. Stone- 
leigh Junior College has each student carry a 
winter project that has a direct bearing upon 
her vocational interests. Home economics 
students may work in the diet kitchens of a 
hospital, in a nursery school or kindergarten, in 
interior decoration, or in clothing construction. 


The Learning Environment 


The space and equipment needs of junior 
colleges differ from those of high schools in 
several respects. In general, there is less time 
given to laboratory work and less time re- 
quired for learning techniques. There is more 
individualized teaching and more preparation 
for gainful employment. Homemaking _in- 
struction focuses on real-life problems. 

The needs of junior colleges also differ from 
those of four year colleges offering professional 
curriculums. In general, these differences grow 
out of the greater emphasis in junior colleges 
on general education and on homemaking as a 
vocation. 

Until recently most junior colleges have pro- 
vided foods and clothing laboratories and little 
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more. Increasingly, however, they are seeking 
to provide space and equipment for still other 
needs. 

Meridian, Mississippi, in building and equip- 
ping its new department to be used by both 
high school and junior college, provided space 
for an apartment as well as for foods and 
clothing laboratories. 

In furnishing its new department, Sacra- 
mento Junior College made the furnishings 
examples of sound principles of home econom- 
ics. Different price levels and different man- 
agement problems were kept in mind in equip- 
ping the foods laboratory so that it might be 
a management laboratory as well as one for 
foods and nutrition. 


The Junior College Teacher 


The home economics teacher in the junior 
college needs a broad background of training 
and experience. She should know home eco- 
nomics as an integrated field, be first of all a 
generalist in her field—a generalist, however, 
who is neither casual nor superficial in either 
outlook or training. She should also have 
studied further in some one broad aspect of 
home economics. Rarely, however, does a 
junior college need a specialist in the academic 
or research sense. In general, junior colleges 
today desire the home economics teacher with 
a master’s degree. 

Such teachers need to be well trained in the 
field of education and should have special 
preparation for working with young adults. 
They need to understand these older youth 
and the world in which they live. Work 
experience in both homemaking and gainful 
employment should have been a part of their 
own training. 

Junior college teachers in home economics 
are largely responsible for the direction which 
junior college home economics programs have 
taken in the past. The extent to which these 


programs become broad and rich and develop 
along more functional lines in the future de- 
pends in the main upon the extent to which 
these teachers develop a broader outlook and 
are prepared to interpret this into action. 


Research in Family Economics 


DOROTHY DICKINS, DAY MONROE, and PEARL GREENE 


Dr. Dickins is head of home economics research at the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Dr. Monroe was chief of the family 
economics division of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics for 
seven years and is now professor of home economics at the University 
of Washington. Miss Greene heads the department of home 
economics at the University of Maine. The three report here 
their work as the research committee of the division of family 


economics of the American 


HE field of home economics research 
is the field of the family. Problems which 
most directly concern the health, comfort, and 
well-being of the family are, therefore, prob- 
lems of home economics research. This defi- 
nition of home economics research, given by 
Hazel Kyrk in the October 1933 issue of the 
JouRNAL or Home Economics, has come to be 
the definition in general use. 

Problems of the family are basically eco- 
nomic, psychological, sociological, biological, 
or technological, or touch several of the fields, 
and no one group of problems is more or less 
important than another. 

In this brief article we give the proportion of 
home economics projects in the different sub- 
ject matter areas, list some of the economic 
research projects now in progress, and point 
out important economic problems needing 
attention now and in the postwar era. 


Distribution of Projects 


The last compilation made under the aus- 
pices of the research department of AHEA, 
a joint project of the home economics section 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the division of home econom- 
ics of Michigan State College, listed 700 proj- 
ects as being in progress or completed during 
1941-42 by home economists. Forty-six per 
cent of these were in foods and nutrition, 18 
per cent in textiles and clothing, 4 per cent in 
the house, 6 per cent in family economics, 4 
per cent in child development, 2 per cent in 
family relationships, 1 per cent in institution 
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management, and 19 per cent in home eco- 
nomics education. 

Home economics researchers, then, have 
concentrated on problems in the physical sci- 
ences rather than on those in the social sci- 
ences; yet some problems in the social sciences 
are of equal importance to family welfare— 
for example, some in housing and others per- 
taining to standards of living and to family 
relationships. 

However, home economists have not neg- 
lected family problems in the social science 
field any more than agriculturists have neg- 
lected agricultural problems in the social sci- 
ence field. The main reason for this situation 
is that social development always lags behind 
material development. The type of research 
current merely reflects the thinking of the 
times. 


Economic Problems 


The 43 economic problems listed in the 1941- 
42 compilation of research by home economists 
fell into 8 categories: (1) food buying and the 
market, (2) food consumption and diets in 
relation to income, (3) clothing consumption, 
(4) cost of medical care, (5) levels of family 
living, (6) management of family finances, 
(7) consumer credit, and (8) home manage- 
ment and related factors. More projects were 
in management of family finances than in any 
of the seven others. 


Wartime Research in Family Economics 


In 1943, the research committee of the family 
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economics division of the AHEA asked 40 
leaders in that field to furnish information for 
its study of wartime research in family eco- 
nomics, and almost 100 per cent co-operation 
was forthcoming. Twenty-two were carrying 
on or directing research studies of this type. 
Though the others were not actively engaged 
in research, they suggested problems needing 
study. The 22 research workers reported 40 
projects in progress, with economic studies of 
food predominating. 

As food has a vital role in the war, demands 
for investigations of this type have been great. 
Among the studies being carried on were one 
on the relative economy of various foods in an 
adequate diet in New York State, by Mabel 
Rollins; one to determine how food buying is 
conditioned by the market situation in shop- 
ping centers of various sizes and to find means 
of improving buying under existing conditions, 
by Marianne Muse; another to determine how 
food is prepared by families in various socio- 
economic groups in two types of villages and 
to suggest methods of preparation that will 
better conserve food value but be acceptable 
to families concerned, by Dorothy Dickins; 
another on wartime management of food dis- 
tribution, with an evaluation of past, present, 
and proposed war programs of OPA and USDA, 
by Mary Jean Bowman; a study of nutrition 
in relation to planning of agricultural produc- 
tion and distribution, including rationing dur- 
ing the war and the postwar period, by Esther 
F. Phipard; and one to determine the organi- 
zation of the school lunch program in voca- 
tional homemaking schools in Iowa towns of 
less than 5,000 population, by Marie Budolfson 
and Margaret Reid. 


Economic Problems Now Important 


The 40 economists questioned by our com- 
mittee were asked not only about research now 
in progress but also about problems needing 
study now and after the war. The three sub- 
jects most often mentioned were adjustments 
families are making to changes in income, 
minimum essentials for physical and social 
well-being of families, and evaluation of house- 
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keeping standards and time management and 
efficiency methods. 


Adjustments to Changes in Income 


Data on adjustments to changes in income 
are especially important as a basis for planning 
food production for this country and for deter- 
mining civilian needs and allocating scarce 
materials. They are valuable also as a basis 
for policies as to rationing and food subsidies. 
Evaluation of diets at different cost levels is 
essentially a contribution in home economics 
research to be made by family economic re- 
search workers who have also had food and 
nutrition training. 

Large-scale, nation-wide studies of the use 
of income are needed by our government as a 
basis for tax, wage, and price policies. De- 
tailed small-scale studies should provide much 
needed information on management practices 
and adjustments to scarcities. It is a safe 
assumption that for the first year of peace we 
shall have some scarcities; that for some time 
to come we shall have low-income families 
needing help in adjusting to limited purchasing 
power; and that some types of scarcity create 
deferred demand for the scarce articles, while 
others may shift demand to other goods. 

Detailed case studies should be carried out 
in each of the expenditure categories. What, 
for instance, makes it possible for some fam- 
ilies to save more than do others of similar 
income? How does the expenditure pattern 
change with the purchase of an automobile? 
What changes in kinds and amounts of recrea- 
tion of all family members have taken place 
as a result of war? 

The U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics has recently been voted funds 
for research on adjustments to changes in in- 
come. Some co-operative arrangement might 
well be worked out whereby research workers 
in the field of economics in the various states 
might undertake different phases of the project. 


Essentials for Physical, Social Well-being 


Standards need to be formulated for con- 
sumption in various categories of family living 
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Research in Family Economics 


other than food. Such projects would be diffi- 
cult since criteria of adequacy lack the kind of 
scientific bases we have for dietary standards. 
Nevertheless, home economists have a better 
approach than do other groups to standards 
for such items as clothing, household furnish- 
ings and equipment, household operation. 
This is a fertile field for detailed small-scale 
studies. Thus, a detailed study of the cloth- 
ing of 100 working women of low income, with 
inventories and statements of frequency of 
replacement, would provide a basis for formu- 
lating a statement as to “conventional necessi- 
ties” in clothing for working women in a given 
place—reflecting climatic conditions and local 
or regional patterns. 

Another problem for which the U. S. Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics has 
recently been voted funds is housing needs and 
desires. This project will no doubt include 
formulation of housing standards for various 
groups. Architects cannot do a good job in 
planning for shelter without more exact knowl- 
edge of how dwellings function in meeting 
human needs. Today many model house plans 
for the low-income group are basically reduc- 
tions in plans for homes of the upper- and 
upper-middle-income groups rather than func- 
tional adaptations to the living habits of low- 
income groups. 

Some persons may contend that setting 
standards in clothing or housing belongs in the 
clothing and housing fields rather thanin family 
economics. Our reply is that it is a joint prob- 
lem for research workers in both subject matter 
fields, for most economic problems are also 
physical in nature. 


Time Management and Efficiency Studies 


The third need often mentioned by research 
workers in family economics was for evaluation 
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of housekeeping standards and for study of 
time management and efficiency methods. 
During World War I there was a demand for 
this same type of research, but after the war 
“efficiency studies” became increasingly un- 
popular, perhaps because efficiency studies 
were associated with the idea that there was a 
single best way to do a job—with the implica- 
tion that every one “ought” to practice it. 
What these efficiency studies really aim to do 
is to discover effective procedures for finding 
a best way to do a given job in a given situa- 
tion, with the worker as a variable. 

The conference on efficient utilization of the 
homemaker’s time and energy held at Purdue 
University in August 1943 (reported in the 
December 1943 issue of the JOURNAL OF HOME 
Economics by Mary Louise Collings) resulted 
in several research projects, such as the study 
of work-place layout by Marianne Muse at 
Vermont. 

Other studies suggested along this line in- 
clude adjustments which working women have 
made in their households. Have they worked 
out new short-cuts which would help home- 
makers in postwar days? Have patterns of 
responsibility for household tasks changed 
with increased duties for husbands? Have 
opportunities been seized to develop abilities 
of children? The prewar criticism of the urban 
home was that it did not offer the right sort of 
jobs to develop the children’s sense of respon- 
sibility and managerial ability. Has war 
changed this? And if so, how? 

American families are confronted with many 
economic problems today. This report touches 
only a few of the more important ones. It 
behooves the home economics group to give 
more time to the solution of such problems— 
problems that so directly concern the “health, 
comfort, and well-being of the family.” 


She Should Know! 


What every home economist should know: facts in the folder “National Or- 
ganizations Serving Home Economics Teachers and Administrators.” National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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In Short... 


Unfamiliar Brands 


RACHEL LYNN PALMER 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc. 


A host of unfamiliar brands of canned fruits 
and vegetables are to be found on grocers’ 
shelves today, and the brands carried one week 
may be entirely different from those stocked 
a month previous, according to the results of a 
survey conducted by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. 

The survey, made at the request of con- 
sumer organizations affiliated with the Coun- 
cil, covered 20 representative chain organiza- 
tions with thousands of stores, located in about 
40 states. It had as its purpose to find out 
how many brands these stores carried before 
the war and how many brands are stocked 
today in canned tomatoes, peaches, corn, and 
peas. 

For all commodities covered, the number of 
packers’ brands, as distinguished from the 
stores’ own private brands, had more than 
doubled in these stores since the outbreak of 
the war. For canned tomatoes, the number 
of packers’ brands stocked was, on the aver- 
age, more than four times as great as before 
the war. For canned peas, the number of 
packers’ brands had almost tripled. 

One store reported carrying 30 packers’ 
brands of canned corn and 35 packers’ brands 
of canned peas, whereas only 5 packers’ brands 
of canned corn and 6 of canned peas were 
carried before the war. Another store re- 
ported carrying 12 packers’ brands of canned 
tomatoes. Still another, which before the war 
stocked only 2 packers’ brands of canned 
peaches, today stocks 20 brands. 

This does not mean that all these brands 
will be found at the same time but that the 
brands to be found in a store may change from 
week to week. “We may have one, two, 
three—or none!’ was the comment of an ex- 


ecutive of one store. “We have to take what 
we can get.” 

At the same time stores interviewed reported 
some decrease in the number of private brands 
—that is, brands put up under the stores’ own 


labels. 


Why So Many? 


Executives in the food field believe that 
various factors are causing this increase in 
brands. One is that the government is taking 
a large share of the output of canned goods. 
Packers are thus left with greatly decreased 
supplies for civilian use. Hence the large 
chains must shop around for their stock, buy a 
little from a large number of packers. 

Another factor, according to chain store 
executives, is that previously many small can- 
ners packed under the inspection of large 
buyers. The private labels of the buyers were 
put on most of the output. The part packed 
under the canner’s own labels had limited dis- 
tribution, possibly for the most part in near-by 
communities. War conditions have made it 
possible for these canners to refuse to pack 
under store labels and to further distribution 
of their own brands. 


Shopping Results ... anda Moral 


“Whatever the cause for the situation,” 
pointed out Roger Wolcott, managing director 
of the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
“this marked increase in the number of brands 
carried by a store makes the consumer’s war- 
time shopping problems just that much more 
difficult. First, the brands the consumer finds 
in her favorite grocery store may be totally 
unfamiliar to her. Second, she may find that 
the brands change from day to day. 

“Opponents of grade labeling hold that 
brand names constitute a reliable buying guide 
and that grade designations are not needed. 

“Proponents of grade labeling are equally 
in favor of brand names. But in a situation 
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In Short 


of this kind, where the consumer is constantly 
faced with a changing array of brands even in 
the same store, we believe that in addition to 
the brand name the consumer needs informa- 
tion defining the quality of the product. Were 
grade designations used in addition to brand 
names, the consumer would be able to buy 
intelligently despite wartime conditions.” 


Off to a Quick Start 


VANITA CROFOOT 
James Monroe Junior High School, Seattle 
and EDNA MARTIN 


Director of Home Economics 
Seattle Public Schools 


Girls are enthusiastic and eager to use new 
equipment when they come into a class in 
foods, particularly at the junior high school 
level. They want action, not several weeks 
of detailed study and discussion of an experi- 
ence which they have not yet had. 

At the beginning of a new unit for foods 
classes, some time is needed for planning the 
laboratory activities; but that planning should 
not drag on until all zest for the new adventure 
has been drained away. 


Launching the Experiment 


Believing that in many classrooms of the 
state enthusiasm for food study was frozen 
by painstaking preplanning and that a fresh 
method of procedure was needed, Jennie Rown- 
tree selected the Monroe Junior High School 
in Seattle as a promising place in which to work 
it out. 

When the girls came to class the second day 
of the semester, each group of four, represent- 
ing a family, was given a simple breakfast 
menu differing somewhat from that of every 
other group. The teacher told briefly where 
to get supplies and suggested that one good 
work plan might be for two of the girls to 
prepare the food; one to set the table; and the 
fourth to compute cost, check the time sched- 
ule, and make notes for the discussion to follow. 


She also directed their attention to an over-all 
time schedule, written on the blackboard, 
which suggested 25 minutes for preparing the 
breakfast, 15 minutes for eating, and 15 min- 
utes for clearing away. Then she released the 
class for the job assigned. 


Appraising the Work 


The day after the breakfast preparation, the 
girls took part in a spirited discussion of the 
experience. Each family group evaluated its 
own work and then the class as a whole ap- 
praised the previous day’s activities. They 
set up as criteria for evaluation of the meal: 
methods of preparation, taste of the food, time 
management, service, cost. 

When some of the girls challenged such 
processes as using the double-boiler for making 
cocoa and cooking cereal, others defended them 
as making it possible for the cook to turn her 
attention to other matters. 

On the basis of skills, knowledge, and abili- 
ties shown in this first week of school, the 
teacher and students then planned the remain- 
ing foods unit. 

When the food spotlight was turned on 
lunches and their place in the day’s meals, the 
same opening method was used. This time 
the girls’ surprise was not so great as it had 
been at first and they showed a calm, quiet, 
and business-like ability in managing the prob- 
lem at hand. 

During the discussion after the first lunch 
the girls said they thought that the food was 
good, it was well served, and the tables were 
attractive. But they also agreed that time, 
energy, and nervous strain could be lessened 
if a workable plan was made at the beginning 
of an assignment or of a job. 

Dinner planning and preparation followed 
the same pattern. The new approach had 
vigor and freshness. Gone was the long pre- 
planning period with its notion that there was 
but one right sequence of lessons through which 
all girls had to go and that they should know 
all about every phase of meal preparation be- 
fore they took the first step. Realistic answers 
to the question “What do we need to know to 
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goahead?” had reduced that preliminary period 
to a minimum. 


School Lunch Program 


WILLA VAUGHN TINSLEY 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


San Marcos, Texas, has two lunchrooms: 
one serving the students from the elementary 
and the junior and senior high schools; the 
other, at the Mexican school serving children 
from grades one to six. These lunchrooms 
function in the general health and nutrition 
program of the schools for which there is an 
advisory board—consisting of teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and administrators—of which 
Iam chairman. As supervisor of health and 
nutrition, I am responsible for both lunch- 
rooms and am at one of them each noon and 
at such other times as is necessary. 

The responsibility for carrying out plans 
rests largely with the managers—one at each 
lunchroom. The manager of the large lunch- 
room is a home economist on the faculty and 
is paid from public school funds. The other 
manager and all paid workers are paid out of 
the lunchroom fund. The paid workers at the 
larger lunchroom consist of a head cook, assist- 
ant cook, and a maid. 

The manager at the Mexican lunchroom, 
who also serves as head cook, is a former WPA 
lunchroom manager with extensive experience 
and initative. With one full-time assistant 
and the volunteer help of older boys and girls, 
this manager assumes full responsibility for 
this lunchroom, except for paying bills. 

Volunteer workers at the larger lunchroom 
are varied: young Army cadet wives living 
next door, the health teacher who supervises 
the eating habits of the primary children and 
sponsors clean plate campaigns for children 
from the first three grades, and college girls. 
Each volunteer receives her lunch in payment 
for her services. High school homemaking 
girls at times assist in all phases of work, such 
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as menu making, marketing, storage problems, 
quantity cookery, child guidance, and house- 
keeping. 


Community Canning 


Summertime canning is absolutely essentia] 
to good school lunch management as well as to 
wartime food conservation. It saves surplus 
local foods and keeps the price of meals within 
range of more children. 

Last year, the school’s responsibility for the 
school lunch program was inherited too late 
in the spring to make it practical to have a 
school garden, but produce in abundance from 
family gardens was secured for the canning 
project. The community had large-scale can- 
ning facilities, including a generous supply of 
cans left over from WPA days. Some 10,000 
cans of vegetables were processed, more than 
3,000 of which went into the lunchroom pantry. 

From the lunchroom fund, supplemented by 
funds from the school board, we employed 
several full-time workers who were trained on 
the job by the homemaking teachers. The 
manager was a young Army wife, a home eco- 
nomics graduate from Cornell University. Her 
first assistant was a high school graduate with 
four years of training in homemaking plus 
summer home projects in home preservation 
of foods. The other full-time worker was a 
Negro boy who proved invaluable. 

Through announcements, newspaper pub- 
licity, and house-to-house canvassing by the 
Girl Scouts, the program was advertised 
throughout the county. This project was 
operated for eight weeks during the peak vege- 
table season in this community. 

We do not wish to discredit having school 
gardens elsewhere, but circumstances here 
make gardening as a school project imprac- 
tical. We get all the food we need without 
having to supervise any gardening; and we 
help all the families in the community with 
their canning, simply retaining a 30 per cent 
toll of their finished product. 

Menus are built around the foods in the 
storeroom, and the very small amounts of plate 
scrapings show that the boys and girls are 
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In Short 


taking advantage of these wholesome meals. 
Experience proves that only five canned vege- 
tables are widely popular with the children 
here: tomatoes, green beans, black-eyed peas, 
beets, and corn; therefore, we try to accumu- 
late our quota from these foods only. Early 
in the spring, the local papers started urging 
everyone to plant a garden, assuring citizens 
that, as last summer, they would again have 
help in canning. 


New York’s Nutrition Work 


ADELINE M. HOFFMAN 
New York State Emergency Food Commission 


The New York State Emergency Food Com- 
mission was set up by Governor Dewey in 
March 1943 to correlate the activities of all 
state agencies working on the production, proc- 
essing, distribution, and consumption of food. 

Each of its 12 commissioners is responsible 
for a particular part of the program. The 
nutrition work, dealing with both animals and 
humans, is directed by L. A. Maynard, pro- 
fessor of nutrition at Cornell University and 
director of the U. S. Nutrition Laboratory at 
Ithaca. Dean Sarah Gibson Blanding of the 
College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity is the director of human nutrition for 
the Commission, and Mrs. Roger W. Straus 
of New York City is commissioner for the pro- 
gram there. 


Emergency HDA’s et al. 


In the counties and in up-state cities, 19 
“emergency home demonstration agents,” sup- 
ported by the New York State War Council, 
are working on nutrition. 

In New York City, the staff setup is pat- 
terned after that of the New York State Ex- 
tension Service. The executive director of the 
city’s program is Velma R. Clark, a former 
regional nutrition representative of the War 
Food Administration. Her staff includes 15 
nutritionists. 

Other Commission staff members are Jean- 
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ette B. McCay, formerly of the foods and 
nutrition department of Cornell’s College of 
Home Economics, who has charge of publica- 
tions; and Dorothy Proud, Helen Diehl, and 
Betsy Helburn, who handle problems of feeding 
in industry and in farm labor camps. 

Upstate, 54 county and 39 city nutrition 
committees have been organized to work with 
home demonstration agents and emergency 
home demonstration agents. This integration 
of state and local nutrition agencies results in 
complete nutrition coverage. 

The major objectives of the Food Commis- 
sion are: maximum production and conserva- 
tion of food, development of new foods through 
research, and healthy families. 


Food Preservation, New Foods 


Nearly 1,500,000 persons attended the 5300 
food preservation meetings and demonstrations 
sponsored by the Commission in small com- 
munities, in city suburbs, and in cities in the 
summer and fall of 1943. And thousands of 
homemakers who had never canned before did 
a first-rate job of canning as a result. A can- 
ning movie in color, written and directed by 
Marion Pfund of Cornell University, was an 
effective teaching device. An intensive can- 
ning program was also sponsored by the Com- 
mission in the summer of 1944, and a series of 
canning demonstrations was given by the 
Commission nutritionists at three department 
stores in New York City. 

In the development of acceptable new foods 
to replace scarce foods, soybeans and soybean 
products are receiving major attention. 

To increase the wartime use of bread and 
cereals, recipes for palatable and nutritious 
spreads using seasonable fruits and vegetables 
have been developed. Methods for “extending 
meat” have also been studied and publicized. 


Educational Program 


As the Commission’s Nutrition Service is 
concerned primarily with emergency problems, 
its program has three major aims: to keep 
people informed on the food situation, to help 
them foresee necessary changes in their diets, 
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and to make these changes so that they may 
get the best possible nutrition from foods avail- 
able. Food demonstrations, in which women 
can watch the preparation and taste the food, 
have proved the most effective educational 
method. 

Food demonstrations and talks have been 
given for many diverse groups, including reli- 
gious organizations, garden clubs, department 
store audiences, and grocerymen’s associations. 
Films, talks, exhibits, food bulletins containing 
new recipes, the press, and radio have also 
been effective carriers of wartime nutrition 
information. Some material has been released 
in seven different languages. 

Some of the special features of the Commis- 
sion’s educational program have been the War- 
time School for Housewives conducted last 
spring in New York City, with a registration 
of 765 people; the Wartime Cooking School 
of the Air on one of the New York City radio 
stations in June; and the Food Information 
Centers at three of the city’s public markets. 

Factory managers are given help with prob- 
lems of feeding employees in plant cafeterias. 
These helps are supplemented by a campaign 
for better carried lunches and by material 
furnished for plant bulletin boards and pub- 
lications. 

Staff nutritionists not only carry out the 
Commission’s nutrition program but also co- 
operate with health, welfare, and educational 
agencies and with victory garden councils and 
other organizations interested in nutrition. 


Clean Plate Campaign 


WINIFRED G. BAGNALL 

Farm Security Administration, Wisconsin 
and ISABEL WRIGHT 

Wisconsin Extension Service 


They were neither too young nor too old in 
Oconto County, Wisconsin, to become con- 
cerned about food conservation, for people 
throughout the county participated whole- 
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heartedly in the clean plate campaign launched 
by the Oconto City Nutrition Committee last 
spring through a poster contest in the public 
schools. 

Eight one-dollar checks were awarded to the 
students entering the eight best posters in each 
of three grade groups: grades 1 to 4, 5 to 8, 
and 9to12. The County Board appropriated 
funds for the Council of Defense, which gave 
financial aid to the entire campaign. The 
quality of the 152 posters entered in the con- 
test was so good that the committee gave 
honorable mention to five additional entries. 

Short notices were given each day over the 
Oconto High School’s public address system. 
A cartoon enclosure, urging participation in 
the poster contest, was sent to the parents with 
each student’s report card. 

The winning posters were displayed in the 
Court House during the March session of the 
County Board; then the five best were sent 
to the regional WFA representative. The rest 
of the better posters are now on display in 
business places throughout the county. 

To supplement the poster contest, short 
weekly news articles about food conservation 
appeared on page one of the county papers. 
Announcements over Station WMAM, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin, on the Oconto County hour, 
reported the progress of the campaign. 

Each school organized a Clean Plate Club, 
and 4,000 little red badges were printed and 
given to students who agreed to live up to the 
following pledge: 


I,__, being a member in good standing of the 
——Clean Plate Club, hereby agree that I will 
finish all the food on my plate and drink all my 
milk, unless excused, and will continue to do this 
until Uncle Sam has licked the Japs and Hitler. 
I further agree that in the event I fa'l to do this, 
I will turn in my button to the Club, and I will 
not be doing my part to help win the war. I 
make this pledge knowing that there are thousands 
of children in the world today who do not have 
enough to eat. 


The campaign has been effective in encour- 
aging the eating of nutritious meals as well 
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as in emphasizing the conservation of vital 
food materials. 


The Tale of a Trail 


VERA M. ELLITHORPE 


Kansas Extension Service 


Have you ever laid a potato trail? It’s a 
modern kind of trailblazing which many Kan- 
sas homemakers have been using as a means 
of studying their own kitchens. 

“What is a potato trail?” you may ask. 
“Could I make one?” “How is it done?” 
And, if you are a teacher, you will probably 
ask, ““What is its value as a teaching method?” 

A potato trail is made by gathering the 
equipment and supplies needed in peeling po- 
tatoes and then performing the task. It isa 
way of evaluating the stomage and arrangement 
of the kitchen. Anyone can blaze such a trail 
in her own kitchen. When used to open a 
meeting, it certainly is an “‘interest-getter,” for 
everyone present can contribute. 

This year, extension specialists have held 
all-day kitchen conferences in several Kansas 
communities. The hostess usually invites her 
neighbors in to help her plan the improvement 
of the kitchen. And if you have never at- 
tended a kitchen conference, you have missed 
arare treat. It is truly democratic, with sug- 
gestions requested and freely offered. 


Surprising Revelations 


The conference starts with the homemaker’s 
blazing a potato trail. As she works, the 
group records her movements, counting the 
number of stretches, squats, and stoops made 
and the number of steps taken. Usually, the 
hostess is amazed to find how far she has 
walked in doing such a simple task. Some of 
the potato trails are both enlightening and 
amusing. One homemaker was surprised to 
find that her trail led her into two rooms other 
than the kitchen, for she kept a bowl in the 
dining room and the potatoes in a storeroom 
in another part of the house. It usually be- 
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comes obvious that some rearrangement of 
equipment and supplies would result in greater 
efficiency. 


Planning Improvements 


After the potato trail is studied, the hostess 
tells the group what kitchen improvements the 
family had in mind when requesting the kitchen 
conference. Keeping these desired improve- 
ments in mind, the group discusses the storage 
space and arrangement of the kitchen and 
makes suggestions for its improvement. 

Then each person at the conference makes 
a sketch of how she would arrange the kitchen 
and gives it to the homemaker. The women 
enjoy doing this and the hostess is pleased to 
have all these ideas on file for her family’s 
consideration. She may consult later the one 
who made a particular sketch. 

As the women work with the hostess, they 
evaluate the equipment and plan its location 
for the greatest possible convenience. They 
also discuss suitable types of storage for the 
work center and make patterns for shelves, 
racks, files, and other storage features. 


Food Technology Session 


PAULINE PAUL 
Swift & Company, Chicago 


More than 700 food technologists were in 
Chicago May 29, 30, and 31 for the annual 
meeting of the Institute of Food Technologists. 
Among papers presented, the following seemed 
of special interest to home economists. 

Major General S. G. Henry, director of the 
new developments division of the War Depart- 
ment, spoke of the food needs of our Army and 
warned against nullifying scientific advance- 
ment by unnecessary tampering with the 
doughboy’s taste. Rations must be nutritious, 
stable, and above all, palatable. 


“Dehydrated Foods Are Perishable” 


William Newman, representing the research 
laboratories of Continental Can Company, 
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urged listeners to regard dehydrated foods as 
perishable, since improper storage may lead 
to changes in flavor, odor, color, vitamin con- 
tent, and ability to rehydrate. Dehydrated 
products must be protected from light, high 
temperatures, and oxygen if they are to retain 
their palatability and nutritive value. 

Horace L. Smith, Jr., of the Chain Belt 
Company talked on the deaeration of liquid 
and semiliquid foods. He showed that if mar- 
ket milk were deaerated and protected from 
oxygen during subsequent processing and bot- 
tling, its ascorbic acid would be retained, and 
milk could then become a significant source of 
this vitamin. 

W. E. Broeg, civilian food program branch 
of the War Food Administration, outlined the 
program for advising industrial plants on em- 
ployee feeding. The goal is to raise the num- 
ber of persons fed by industries this year from 
5} to 12} million. WFA’s work is to provide 
industrial plants with expert advice on loca- 
tion of food service units, equipment necessary, 
and general layout and organization of such 
units. He discussed the efforts to shorten the 
cafeteria line so as to speed up service but still 
provide some choice for the worker. He also 
told of the attempt to get the workers to pur- 
chase an entire meal and to plan each meal so 
that in it the worker will receive from 35 to 
40 per cent of his daily food needs. Long- 
time programs for improving the nutritional 
status of the people should be geared to chil- 
dren, as adult food patterns are usually well 
fixed and more resistant to change. 


Food Supplies, Electronic Cooking . . . 


Dr. R. C. Newton, Swift & Company, in 
speaking on the American food supply, pointed 
out that with our expected rates of food pro- 
duction and consumption, we can supply food 
for only a small part of Europe. 

V. W. Sherman, industrial electronics divi- 
sion of the Federal Telephone Radio Corpora- 
tion, reviewed the progress made in electronic 
heating in the food industry. This is a new 
type of heat, produced in the food by a high- 
frequency alternating current. Foods can be 
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heated very rapidly thereby and with great 
uniformity, since the heat is produced inter- 
nally rather than being conducted from the 
exterior to the center. Best results have been 
obtained with articles that are comparatively 
uniform in shape and composition. So far the 
expense of the equipment needed to convert 
household electric current to that required by 
these devices has prevented development of 
electronic cookers for home use. 

J. Paul Bishop, Corn Products Refining 
Company, told of the many new products and 
the new uses for old products being developed 
by the corn industry. Mixtures of dextrose 
and sucrose in place of all sucrose can improve 
the quality of such products as cakes, jams, 
ice creams, cured meats, and canned or dehy- 
drated fruits. A corn flour has been devel- 
oped, the gluten of which is short, rather than 
tenacious like wheat gluten. Use of this flour 
in place of part of the wheat flour in many 
baked products will increase the shortness 
without the use of additional fat. 

M. L. Anson, Continental Foods, Inc., dis- 
cussed vegetable proteins in human feeding. 
He pointed out that we need more information 
on the actual protein requirements for maxi- 
mum human health and better methods of 
analyzing for amino acids. Much work is 
needed to increase the palatability of diets 
made low cost by liberal use of the relatively 
inexpensive plant proteins. 


Conference of Social Work 


DOROTHY G. KIMMEL 


Aid to Dependent Children, Cuyahoga County 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The problems presented to the home econo- 
mist in social welfare and public health work 
are not necessarily new, but new approaches 
and new emphases are needed in handling them. 
This was the consensus of AHEA home econo- 
mists who participated in the National Con- 
ference of Social Work held in Cleveland last 
May. 
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AHEA Program 


Elena Becker, home economics consultant 
of the Department of Public Welfare in Vir- 
ginia, presided over the one meeting, on May 
24, arranged by AHEA’s department of social 
welfare and public health. 

Louise Majonnier, director of the home eco- 
nomics division of the Chicago Welfare Admin- 
istration, gave a paper on “The Effects of 
Current Trends in Social Agencies on Home 
Economics Services’’; and Mildred Neff, home 
economist of the Health Council, Louisville, 
Kentucky, discussed “New Areas of Social 
Work in Which Home Economics Skills Are 
Used.” Flora Slocum, technical consultant on 
standards of assistance, Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Social Security Board, Washington, 
D. C., led the discussion. 


Paging the Home Economist 


Case loads, especially for financial aid, have 
decreased. In many situations this has re- 
sulted in more nearly adequate allowances to 
needy families and individuals. But rationing, 
increased living costs, higher taxes, scarcities 
of consumer goods, new and strange merchan- 
dise have sent case workers to us for help in 
meeting these problems. 

The home economist is being asked for aid 
also with problems created by decreased in- 
comes where men are in service, fixed incomes 
which do not buy as much as before, greatly 
increased incomes from war jobs, increased 
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opportunities for very young people to earn, 
young girls left with the problems of house- 
keeping and child care when the mother works, 
and the working mothers themselves. 

Her aid is also being sought by those in 
charge of day care programs for children, by 
institutions where the desire to provide ade- 
quate food is complicated by increased costs 
and rationing, and by child welfare agencies 
in determining boarding rates, clothing costs, 
and budget outlines for older children now able 
to earn. She is being asked for help in plan- 
ning food served in industrial plants and for 
educational material for employees pointing 
out the correlation between good nutrition and 
high production. 

Increasing demands for standards of assist- 
ance are a challenge to the home economist. 
Significant trends are seen in improved stand- 
ards and in improved instructions for the appli- 
cation of those standards; awareness of need 
and resources; use of the same standards of 
assistance by separate agencies in the com- 
munity for determining and meeting needs; 
more cash grants to families, which increase 
their responsibility to manage well. 

The booth displaying the exhibit books 
which contain samples of material on budgets, 
food, lunches, and other helpful material was 
maintained as usual. Consultation service was 
arranged so that questions as to home eco- 
nomics programs in social and health agencies, 
in state departments of welfare, and in institu- 
tions could be brought to specialists. 


Our Hope with the Young 


Most adults will admit that even when they believe in and want to stand 
for complete racial equality in every phase of American life, they find deep 
down inside certain unsaid feelings which make it difficult for them to act as 


they believe. 


Their present attitudes are deep rooted and the result of long 


years of influences against equality. Among many of the more alert young 
people there is a different feeling—more open minded, more tolerant, a willing- 
ness to accept young people of other races and religions as real equals. Our 
great hope is with the young—whose attitudes are not so rigid... That is 
why I turn to the educational approach as the one of major hopefulness.— 
Orpway Trap, talk on “New York City Education and Race Prejudice,” 


February 2, 1944. 
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Comment... 


Long Steps Ahead 


You have watched them as they go down the 
street, their sagging shoulders and listless gait 
those of men many years their senior. You 
have seen their eyes—yellowed, blood shot, 
dull. You have observed their children, thin 
and pasty faced and irritable or flabby fat, the 
school’s problem children. You have heard 
their women, shrill voiced and acid tongued— 
and you have watched them in the grocery 
stores as they have bought food for their 
family. 

And knowing what you do about the science 
of nutrition, you have seen them at least in 
part as products of long years, perhaps genera- 
tions, of marginal and submarginal diets. 
You have come to a conviction, perhaps, that 
much of the world’s suffering and sorrow, much 
of its cantankerousness, would disappear if we 
could only insure each member of society a 
fully adequate diet. And you have doubtless 
sometimes wished for the power of a benevo- 
lent dictator to decree for every citizen of these 
United States such a diet. 

But no such power is likely to be bestowed 
upon you—or any of the rest of us. If we ever 
reach the goal of a generation of vigorous, 
physically fit individuals who will live out their 
normal span of life in health and usefulness 
we'll have to get it by work, hard work. 


In Line with Tradition 


Lydia Roberts, in her talk given at the 
AHEA’s annual meeting last June and pub- 
lished in last month’s JOURNAL, presented home 
economists with an excellent action program 
which would take the nation several long steps 
toward that golden future. Moreover, it’s an 
action program which is in line with the best 
home economics tradition, and is also indicated 
in the program of work of the AHEA for 
1944-45. 

Prominent in this program suggested by Dr. 
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Roberts is work to secure legislation for the 
enrichment of cereal products. She reminded 
her listeners that War Food Order No, 1 for 
the enrichment of all white bread, rolls, and 
bakery products was issued under the War 
Powers Act, and therefore presumably will be 
in force only for the duration of the wartime 
emergency, that even now there is no federal 
requirement that flour be enriched. 

She also told of efforts being made to improve 
the quality of rice and of corn meal. 


The Time Is Ripe 


State, rather than national, legislation is 
most needed, as she pointed out, since federal 
law can govern only foods moving in inter- 
state commerce—which in the case of wheat 
means about 10 per cent of the bread and per- 
haps 75 per cent of the flour. And the time is 
ripe for such legislation, while public interest 
in nutrition is at its peak. 

In all but three states the legislature will 
meet in 1945, and most sessions open in 
January. Hence there’s no time to waste if 
state home economics associations and home 
economists as individuals are to plan and carry 
out a campaign to get the needed legislation. 
The fact that legislatures meet annually in only 
four states—New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina—makes action this 
year the more imperative. 

Some home economists oppose enrichment 
legislation as a makeshift device. They con- 
tend that we should educaie people to know 
what an adequate diet is and to demand whole 
grain products, then enrichment (with its ob- 
vious shortcomings) will be unnecessary. 

Others consider this an unrealistic approach. 
Enrichment legislation undeniably would im- 
prove national health, they point out, and can 
fill the gap until education has had time to bear 
fruit. They also point to the remarkable 
results in Michigan from one simple enrich- 
ment measure—iodizing salt. In some sec- 
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tions of that state where 85 to 95 per cent of 
the school children had endemic goiter, in 
three years incidence of goiter was reduced 75 
to 95 per cent. 

The latter argument seems the more con- 
vincing. 


Six Point Program 


“You home economists could alone have a 
marked influence on national nutrition,” Dr. 
Roberts said in concluding her paper, “if you 
would go home and in your community do 
these few specific things: 


“1. Write to the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., for copies of two bulletins to use as a 
source of inspiration and facts for your cam- 
paigns: Inadequate Diet and Nutritional De- 
ficiency in the United States (50 cents), and 
Bread and Flour Enrichment (price not yet 
set). 

“2. Start work in your nutrition committee 
and in other interested groups to secure this 
year legislation for enriched bread and flour in 
your state. 


“3. If you are from a rice-consuming state, 
get busy, with others interested in better nu- 
trition, on methods of improving this staple 
food. 


“4. If you come from a corn-meal state, find 
out what is being done on its enrichment and 
do your part in the missionary work needed to 
secure fortification with niacin or to effect 
improvement in some other way. 


“5. Stimulate your nutrition committee and 
other groups to take an active part in the 
school lunch program and thus insure its suc- 
cess. Visit the lunch room in your community 
to see what the needs are. Help educate the 
teachers to its purpose and utilization. 


“6, Encourage teachers to improve the nu- 
trition of school children.” 

For the home economist with imagination— 
and seme crusader’s blood in her veins—it’s a 
program to quicken the pulse and inspire 
action. 
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Inflationary Threats 


Fifty-eight months after the start of the first 
World War, the cost of living had risen 68.1 
per cent. By June 1944, 58 months after the 
start of the present war, the cost of living had 
risen 27.3 per cent and was just about where it 
was a year before. 

The dangers of runaway inflation, however, 
are as great today as ever and will continue to 
hang as a sword of Damocles over our heads for 
some time after the end of the war—until pro- 
duction of civilian goods is sufficient to satisfy 
pent-up demand. 

Congress didn’t help matters last June when 
it incorporated some damaging changes into 
the Price Control] Act before extending it until 
June 30, 1945. For example, the Bankhead 
cotton amendment, which requires OPA to set 
ceilings for textiles to reflect cotton parity 
prices to the farmer, inevitably meant rise in 
price of some textiles, though OPA hopes to 
offset some of that increase through tighter 
controls at the converter level. 

Another amendment, one which greatly in- 
creases OPA’s administrative burden, provides 
that individuals can petition for rent adjust- 
ments. Congress partially offset this burden 
by giving OPA the right to bring damage suits 
for overcharges in local courts. 

Still another amendment permits accused 
violators in criminal cases to delay action for 
many months, greatly hampering OPA’s en- 
forcement program with wholesalers and 
producers. At the retail level, however, en- 
forcement procedures were aided by grant of 
funds with which OPA can make purchases to 
establish evidence in black market cases, and 
by permission to bring damage suits against 
retail violators in local courts. 

As a result of the weakening amendments an 
increasing responsibility rests with the public, 
with local communities, to see that controls 
which remain are made to work. Price con- 
trol, in the final analysis, is a community 
responsibility and will work only if men and 
women in the local community—home econo- 
mists included—make it work. 
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Shrinkage of Cotton, Linen, and Rayon Fabrics 
Due to Laundering, When Pressed Under Controlled 


Tensions 


ALICE C. GASTON and HAZEL M. FLETCHER? 


This study was carried out last year while Dr. Fletcher was 
teaching at Kansas State College and Miss Gaston was finishing 
work for her master’s degree. Miss Fletcher is now textiles physi- 
cist atthe U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


Significance of Findings for the Shopper 


Shrinkage in cotton, linen, and rayon yard 
goods is considerably greater lengthwise than 
crosswise. Spun rayon shrinks much worse than 
do the continuous filament rayons, either of vis- 
cose or of acetate fibers. By gently stretching 
during the pressing of rayon fabrics made from 
continuous filaments, shrinkage can be elimi- 
nated; with spun rayons, pulling will reduce but 
not eliminate shrinkage. 

Shrinkage of textile fabrics is cause of peren- 
nial concern both to textile manufacturers and 
to consumers. Many rayon fabrics are not 
stable and cannot be preshrunk like cotton by 
wetting but must be treated with chemicals, 
such as synthetic resins. Some of the excessive 
shrinkage of rayon in garments is probably due 
to overstretching of the fabrics. 

Cotton fabrics have not caused undue trouble 
in the preshrinking process. Cotton fibers 
after wetting out are restored to their original 
cross-sectional area, and their change in length 
is negligible (1). The largest amount of shrink- 
age of cotton fabrics is due to crimp, and the 
next largest, to yarn shrinkage. Shrinkage 


1Contribution No. 119, Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* Appreciation is expressed to H.C. Fryer, statistician 
at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, for 
his aid in the statistical analysis of the data. 
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increases with crimp and the twist of the yarn 
(2). Fabrics of plain weave shrink more than 
those of other weaves because the yarns are 
bent more. 

Criticisms of commonly used methods of 
determining shrinkage are: (1) maximum 
shrinkage is noted after pressing with the flat 
bed press; and (2) shrinkage after hand ironing 
varies greatly with technicians in different 
laboratories, for in hand ironing almost any 
tension can be applied in pressing. 

Since shrinkage determinations have not 
been consistent in the past, this study was 
made to compare shrinkage of cotton, linen, 
and rayon fabrics due to laundering. The 
effects of various tensions, kind of fiber, and 
type of yarn on shrinkage were studied; and 
the data have been evaluated statistically. 


Experimental Procedure 


Twenty-five fabrics were tested. These fell 
into five categories: cotton, linen, continuous 
filament viscose, continuous filament cellulose 
acetate, and spun viscose rayon. The mate- 
rials chosen were those commonly used for 
dresses, blouses, slips, or children’s clothing. 
All were of plain weave, and the yarns of 
staple fibers had a moderate amount of 
twist. None had been preshrunk or had fin- 
ishes such as resins which might affect shrink- 
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age. Thephysical characteristics of the fabrics tension presser—one which had been developed 
are given in table 1. by the United States Testing Company, Inc. 
The samples for testing were prepared and (3, 4). 
pressed according to directions given for the The fabrics were laundered for 30 minutes 
TABLE 1 
Physical characteristics of cotton, linen, continuous filament viscose, continuous filament cellulose acetate, and spun 
viscose rayon 
THREAD WEIGHT YARN COUNTS DIRECTION OF TWIST (TURNS PER 
COUNT PER camp (DRY WEIGHT) INCH) AND STANDARD ERROR 
resin 
Warp Warp Warp Warp Filling 
inches | ounces = typp | typp 
Cotton 
1. Batiste..........]102.4] 91.4/0.0079] 2.6 | 5.4 | 12.9] 50.2] 45.8] Z32.0°+41.4 | Z38.4 41.3] 1.0 
2. Cambric......... 86.4] 75.1/0.0085} 3.0 | 5.3 | 9.5) 32.6) 29.8) Z26.7 +1.2 | Z20.9 +0.9 | 2.8 
3. Chambray....... 86.0} 68.4/0.0097) 2.6 | 6.6 | 13.0] 37.8) 38.7} Z28.5 +1.5 | Z19.7 +0.6 | 2.2 
4. Dress percale. .. .| 66.2} 57.6)0.0071) 2.4 | 2.3 4.2) 29.2) 35.2} Z25.9 +0.0 | Z24.6 +1.1 | 3.8 
105.8} 93.4/0.0093| 3.2 | 6.6 | 14.3] 38.6) 41.2) Z25.9, +0.9 | Z25.1 +0.8 | 2.2 
Linen 
1. Dress linen. ..... 48.0| 41.40.0095] 4.3 | 5.4] 16.6] 17.0) Z7.5 | Z7.9 +0.7 1.2 
48.0} 46.8/0.0083} 3.6) 4.9 | 3.6] 17.9] 13.9} Z10.3 | Z9.2 +1.0/ 1.4 
3. 37 .4| 32.810.0131} 5.6| 3.8 5.6} 7.3) Z9.2 +0.8 Z9.9 +0.7 | 3.8 
4. 37.0} 31.0)0.0149} 5.1 5.2) 8.2] 8.41 Z7.3 +0.4 Z7.6 +0.6 | 1.4 
5. Unbleached linen .| 31.8] 37.4/0.0134) 3.5 | 3.3) 8.2) 6.4, Z9.1 +0.8| Z9.1 +0.6| 5.6 
Viscose (Continuous filament) 
1. Flat crepe....... 93.4] 69.610.0056| 2.4 | 4.0 | 6.3] 48.8] 32.5) S3.36+0.08 | S3.18 +0.08] 2.6 
93.4] 66.2/0.0069) 2.3 | 5.3 4.8] 47.6) 32.0} S3.05 +0.06 | $2.78 40.06} 2.0 
94.4] 71.610.0065|} 2.4 | 4.7 | 5.7] 48.2) 32.5) S3.59+0.07 | S2.38 +0.06) 1.7 
97.0} 76.2}0.0065} 2.5 | 6.2 5.8) 47.5) 50.0} S3.64 +0.06 | S3.25 +0.06) 2.4 
95.0] 70.9}0.0058} 2.4 | 4.9 | 7.4} 52.1] 31.7] S3.86 40.06 | S2.69 +0.04] 0.4 
Acetate (Continuous filament) 
1. Flat crepe....... 93.2] 69.2/0.0062] 2.3 | 4.1 6.7) 50.7| 33.4) S1.64 40.06 | Z2.36 40.18] 0.1 
92.8) 68.8/0.0070} 2.4 | 6.5 8.4} 65.3) 33.8) S1.90 +0.14 | Z2.46 +0.22] 0.1 
3. Sharkskin....... 60.2) 46.2/0.0080} 3.2 | 1.7 6.9) 34.2) 24.2) Z1.30 +0.18 | $2.44 +0.22/ 1.3 
4. Flat crepe....... 92.8) 70.010.0059} 2.1 | 9.5 8.8} 51.9] 24.3) Z2.52+0.16 | Z3.02 40.20) 0.4 
5. Sharkskin....... 63.6| 47.0}0.0078) 3.1 | 9.0 22.4) 24.4) Z2.92 +0.36 | $2.46 +0.18}] 1.8 
Viscose (spun) 

1. Shantung....... 44.4) 43.010.0191} 4.0 | 8.9 9.0] 14.0] 12.2] Z15.2 +2.0] Z17.8 +1.0]| 3.5 
68.3} 38.910.0143} 3.3 | 9.1 9.1] 30.8) 12.8) Z14.9 +1.3 | Z15.6 +1. 1.8 
3. ey et 45.3) 42.110.0190} 4.0 | 9.1 8.6) 13.7] 12.3) Z18.0 +2.5 | Z20.3 +7.3 | 3.3 
4. Dress fabric......| 44.1] 44.2/0.0196]} 4.6 | 9.1 | 9.1] 12.8] 11.7] Z20.9 +4.5 | Z19.1 +4.7 | 3.6 
* 52.9] 45.910.0156} 4.4 | 8.9 8.4) 14.2] 13.3) Z15.2 +4.7 | Z18.8 +5.1 | 0.6 
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in a small electric rotary type of washing 
machine. A 3 per cent neutral flake soap 
solution using distilled water heated to 71°C 
was used. The samples were then rinsed in 
warm distilled water, rolled in a towel, and 
allowed to stand about 15 minutes before 
pressing. 

The temperature of the electric iron used in 
pressing was 155° to 167°C. The fabrics were 
laundered five successive times, and after each 
laundering shrinkage determinations were made 
at 0, 4, 1, 3,and 4 pounds tension. They were 
wetted in distilled water after pressing under 
each tension. After each pressing, the fabrics 
were conditioned in a standard atmosphere for 
at least 14 hours before measuring. 


Results 


Table 2 gives the percentage shrinkage for 
the fabrics after one and five launderings 
pressed with no tension and 4 pounds tension. 
Table 3 gives the means of the percentages of 
shrinkage for fabrics after launderings, with 
different tensions, and in warp and filling. 

Table 4 is the analysis of variance of the 
shrinkage for the five groups of fabrics. No 
significant differences were found in shrinkage 
when the fabrics were pressed under different 
tensions or when the number of launderings 
was varied. However, significant differences 
were obtained in the shrinkage of the fabrics 
of different fiber content and in the shrinkage 
of the warp vs. the filling. The shrinkage in 
the warp was considerably greater than in the 
filling. 

By using individual degrees of freedom, as 
shown in table 4, it was found that the con- 
tinuous filament viscose and acetate shrank 
less than did the cotton or linen. Also, the 
spun viscose shrank more than the cotton did. 

Successive launderings did not significantly 
increase the shrinkage. Differences between 


tensions failed to be significant in comparison 
with variability of samples within fabrics. 
However, as shown by table 3, the shrinkage 
of the spun viscose fabrics decreased consider- 
ably more than the others as the tension 
increased. 


TABLE 3 


Mean values of percentage of shrinkage for fabrics afier 
one to five launderings. Pressed with 5 different 
tensions, and in warp and filling 


VISCOSE ACETATE 
| 
Son | (Commu | “cous. | 
FILAMENT) 
cont | cent per cent | per cent | per ceni 
After Launder- 
ings 
1 0.5 0.7 | 4.4 
2 2.7 | 2.2 0.4 0.4) 4.5 
3 2.8 | 2.2 0.2 0.6 | 4.8 
0.2 0.0; 5.0 
5 0.2 0.0; 5.1 
Mean* 3.7 132 0.3 0.3 | 4.8 
With Tensions 
of 

0 Ibs. $4133 0.8 | 6.7 
3.1 13.3 0.4 6.7 1 $.7 
| 2.9 2.3 0.3 0.7 | 5.4 
2.3) 1.6] —0.1f 0.0 | 3.4 
1.8/)1.3 —0.4 | —0.3 | 2.6 
Mean} 3.7 12:2 0.4 4.8 
Warp 3.9 | 2.7 2.3 1.5 | 7.3 
Filling 1.6/1.6} —1.7 | —0.7] 2.2 
Mean§ 2.8 | 2.2 0.3 0.4) 4.8 


*Calculated from values obtained at all tensions and 
for all warps and fillings 

t Stretch 

¢ Calculated from values obtained for all launder- 
ings and for all warps and fillings 

§ Calculated from values obtained for all launder- 
ings and at all tensions 


i 
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TABLE 4 
Analysis of variance of shrinkage of cotton, linen, and rayon fabrics 


DEGREES 


SOURCE OF VARIATION oF MEAN SQUARE Fr PROBABILITYt 
FREEDOM 
Fabrics (cotton, linen, continuous filament viscose, continuous 
filament acetate, and spun viscose) 4 860.21 9.76 <0.001 


Cotton + linen vs. c.f. viscose + c.f. acetate 1 1125.72 12.77 <0.01 
Spun viscose vs. cotton 1 sn | | sn Ee 
Remainder 2 898.19 10.19 <0.001 
Launderings (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 4 .19 0.002 
Tensions (0, 4, 1, 3, 4 Ibs.) 4 179.70 2.04 15 
Warp vs. filling 1 2712.31 30.77 <0.001 
Fabrics x launderings 16 2.84 0.032 
Fabrics x tensions 16 13.23 0.150 
Fabrics x warp vs. filling 4 154.17 1.749 
Launderings x tension 16 0.75 0.008 
Launderings x warp vs. filling 4 22.54 0.255 
Tensions x warp vs. filling 4 4.90 0.055 
Samples within fabrics 20 88.14 | 58.37 | <<0.001 
Remainder 1156 1.51 
Total 1249 
* Error term: 88.14 
t A probability of 0.05 or less indicates a significant variation. 
References 3. Kettner, A. J. New methods for determining 


1. Harwoop, F. Courtvey. Problems of shrinkage. shrinkage of rayon fabrics. Rayon Textile Monthly 
J. Textile Inst. 27 (Sept. 1936), pp. P333-P344. 22 (Sept. 1941), pp. 528-529. 

2. G. E. Fundamental principles that 4. WACHTER, ArTHuR R. Dimensional restorability 
govern the shrinkage of cotton goods by washing. of rayon fabrics. Rayon Textile Monthly 23 (Nov. 
J. Textile Inst. 30 (March 1939), pp. P46-P61. 1942), pp. 659-660. 


We're Off 


The AHEA is off to a good running start on the 1944-45 membership cam- 
paign. By August 31 we had 4,586 active members—1,151 of them graduating 
seniors who had taken advantage of the new special rate of $3 if they joined 
before they left the college campus. Figures for August 31 last year were 
3,307 actives, 767 of them seniors. The graduating senior figure is particularly 
satisfying, since the figure for the entire year of 1943-44 was only 876. 

Totals for junior members on August 31 are: 173 this year, 141 last. 

This propitious start is no cause for complacency, however. It may merely 
indicate that more home economists are realizing the value to them personally 
and to the AHEA of paying dues before the fiscal year begins. 

It is to the self interest of every active AHEA member to get as many of her 
colleagues as possible into the Association, for in these United States cold 
figures are eloquent—the general public is inclined to evaluate a profession by 
the number it has in its professional organization. 


New Books... 


Elementary Costume Design. By Marion 
FEATHERSTONE and Dororny H. Maacx. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1944, 188 
pp., $2.25. 

The book presents basic information on costume 
design, clothing selection, consumer information, 
textiles, and clothing construction in a thoroughly 
practical and interesting style. 

The authors collected the material through their 
efforts to help college girls with their clothing 
problems. It is the authors’ opinion that “any- 
one can design” if she will improve her drawing 
ability and “go after an idea.” 

The two parts of the text, “Designing a 
Costume” and “Designing Your Costume,” appeal 
to the lay person’s desire to be well dressed. 
“The designer works with materials and adjusts the 
factors pertaining to their basic lines, colors, and 
textures until the results are satisfying to the 
designer, the wearer, and the observer.” 

Subject matter is adapted to college freshmen 
and would be excellent for an orientation course 
in home economics or for an introductory rather 
than a complete text in costume design. 

Not all chapters are presented equally well, and 
the book is limited in scope. Conventional sub- 
ject matter is organized in a new way with a well- 
defined correlation of clothing selection and con- 
struction, wardrobe planning, and art factors of 
clothing design. It would be a distinct contribu- 
tion to a personal or departmental library—pleasing 
as to form, complete in its index, with good sketches, 
illustrations, and bibliography.—Epirx C. STe- 
VENS, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Family Behavior, Attitudes and Possessions. By 
MILTON BLuM and BEATRICE CANDEE. Volume 
Four in the “Family Living as the Basis for 
Dwelling Design” series. New York: The John 
B. Pierce Foundation, 1944, 209 pp., $3. 
This is a report of research at the John B. Pierce 

Foundation, 40 West 40th Street, New York 

18, N. Y., as to certain housing needs or desires 

dependent upon those activities of families related 

to preparing for bed, sleeping, dressing, and bath- 
room use. The material is well outlined, indexed, 
and summarized. 

The study covered only 131 families in the in- 
come group from $2,000 to $3,000 per year living 
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in apartments and houses in the New York area. 
It goes info detail as to furnishings and storage, 
including such items as hairpins, and as to the 
places where activities, including cutting the nails, 
are conducted. Few conclusions can be drawn 
as to practices of the majority, and there was 
great divergence as to expressed desires. 

Little has been done hitherto to discover just 
how families live, and this study points the way 
to a line of work which the home economist can 
probably carry on better and evaluate more 
understandingly than others. The book has little 
to offer the teacher.—Greta Gray, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


Infant and Child in the Culture of Today: The 
Guidance of Development in Home and Nursery 
School. By ArnNoLtpD GESELL and FRANCIS 
L. Itc. In collaboration with JANET LEARNED 
and Lovutse B. Ames. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1943, 399 pp., $4. 

Many workers with children are gratefully 
recognizing this book as a unique reference, which 
makes available the resources of the Yale Clinic 
of Child Development. The composite pictures 
of behavior at twelve “nodal ages” from one 
month through five years of age offer a background 
against which to study the individual child. 

At each age The Behavior Profile, by describing 
what is characteristic of children at that stage of 
development, tells the child’s family and teachers 
what they may expect of him. The Behavior Day, 
in describing his affairs from morning to night, 
suggests how his family or school may foster his 
development. 

These reports under The Growing Child are 
fascinating reading. At each age level there is 
a flash back and a forward look to give develop- 
mental perspective. For the preschool period the 
sequence of development is presented in sleep, 
feeding, bowel and bladder behavior, personal and 
sex interests, self activity, and sociability. 

The body of the book, however, should be read 
as an expression of the philosophy of development 
presented in Part One and reconsidered in Part 
Three. In these sections one gathers the authors’ 
meanings for technical terms used so that one can 
interpret accordingly the normative and narrative 
records. Without this understanding, readers 
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may interpret the records contrary to the expressed 
intent of the authors. 

For example, some parents infer that the 
young child habitually screams his protests at 
well-intentioned efforts of adults and that his re- 
fusals are final; that he might as well be allowed to 
determine his own health habits; and that they 
had better have him live most of his young life, 
day and night, in rubber pants to avoid disturbing 
him and arousing his resistance. 

With the nontechnical meaning that most 
parents have for such terms as “‘self-demand”’ and 
“fluctuation,” it is natural for them to heed lightly 
the author’s warnings against letting self-demand 
lead to excess and to confuse whim or license with 
the fluctuation that the authors find in any record 


_—~, of development: 


If the child insists upon getting into bed with his 
mother, it may be wise to accede to his demand... 
If he wakes and cries when returned to his crib, the 
mother may have to allow him to sleep with her. 


With any sign of resistance the practice of picking © 


him up (for night toilet) should be discontinued until 
later acceptance. 

If he has difficulty in adjusting to children of his 
own age, even with supervision, it is best to handle 
him alone and to plan short excursions to see things 
and places or to arrange his play with a five- or six- 
year-old who will demand a reasonable amount of fair 
play from the three-year-old but will give in to his 
immature wishes when he cannot be handled otherwise. 


As the reviewer understands it, self-demand is 
the child’s way of expressing his needs so that his 
adults can make life better for him. His demands 
are positive though registered through protest. 
To accept a child’s refusal may not serve his need 
but only abet a weakness he could, with help, 
overcome. 

Although the record of adult behavior, especially 
that included in The Behavior Day, frequently seems 
to imply adult expedience rather than guidance of 
the child’s development, the purpose of the authors 
is clearly to help parents and teachers free them- 
selves from an arbitrary and imposed program and 
to build a flexible one adapted to the individual 
child as he grows.—Mrs. ErHet B. WARING, 
Cornell Universily. 


Our American Babies: The Art of Baby Care. 
By Dororny V. New York: M. 
Barrows and Company, Inc., 1944, 367 pp., $2.50. 
Parents will be interested to know that the author 

is not only a doctor and noted child specialist 
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but also the mother of several children, with ex- 
perience which has given her understanding and 
psychological insight into the child’s behavior and 
his relationship to his parents. They will enjoy 
the informal style, which has much the flavor of 
one mother talking to another. 

The mother will find not only what to do for 
herself and baby before and after the baby arrives 
but she will also be told how to do it. There is 
enough variety in suggested procedures to help 
parents avoid the pitfalls of following schedules 
slavishly instead of adapting them to the needs of 
the individual child. 

One valuable section is on the prevention and 
treatment of illness and the diseases of childhood. 
Play is given a minor place. The author’s philoso- 
phy and techniques of guidance are given in- 
cidentally as problems are discussed. 

The book could be used as a supplementary 
text or reference in high school or college classes. 
It has no bibliography and few pictures.—Mnrs. 
D. Mortiry, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


Introduction to Exceptional Children. By HARRY 
J. Baker. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944, 496 pp., $3.50. 

Dr. Baker is director of the psychological clinic 
of the Detroit public schools, where 7 per cent of 
the school population is in special classes for ex- 
ceptional children. 

The principal theme of the book is that all 
children, whether normal or exceptional, are 
fundamentally alike. The term “exceptional” is 
used rather than “handicapped” because it em- 
braces the mentally gifted as well as the subnormal. 
The five main types of handicaps discussed are: 
physical, psychological, neurological and psycho- 
genic, behavior problems, and educational disa- 
bility. He believes that the mildly handicapped 
are often more neglected and misunderstood than 
the more severely handicapped and that teachers of 
regular classes should be able to recognize these 
slight deviations from the normal. For early 
remedial or preventive measures, the author has 
outlined a practical guide of therapeutic suggestions 
for teachers. 

To develop the talents of the mentally gifted 
for positions of leadership, “major-work” classes 
and an enriched curriculum are needed. 

The book is somewhat diffuse because it is 
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meant to serve as a text for people of such varied 
backgrounds as teachers, school administrators, 
physicians, psychologists, and social workers. 
The bibliographies and the practical suggestions 
from successful clinical experience should be of 
value for teachers both of regular classes and of 
exceptional children—Susan F. West, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. 


You and Your Money. By Maset B. TRILLING 
and FLORENCE WILiiaMs NIcHoLAs. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1944, 371 pp., $1.80. 
The authors have integrated worthwhile subject 

matter in this book on buying, which presents the 
secondary school student with values in consumer 
goods; a quick survey of production, manufacture, 
distribution, and retail handling of consumer 
commodities; and available consumer aids. The 
portions of the book dealing with the work of 
agencies that provide consumer help should prove 
particularly useful. 

Among helpful items are: consumer quizzes to 
arouse student curiosity, suggestions for class- 
room and outside activities to build interest, good 
photographs of informative labels, and a list of 
agencies giving consumer information. 

The book is simply written but may at times 
prove dull to high school students. The selection 
of materials for study is varied and suitable for 
both boys and girls. 

All in all, You and Your Money is a splendid 
book to put into the hands of a student ready to 
delve into the mysteries of buying.—B. LILLIAN 
NELSON, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 


Decorating For You. By FLORENCE B. TERHUNE. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1944, 284 pp., $3.75. 

Theoretical and practical considerations in 
interior decoration are presented with a fresh 
organization and a refreshing approach, which 
inspires the reader with the possibilities of decorat- 
ing. Veryreadable. Headings, subheadings, con- 
tent material, and illustrations are well defined and 
given adequate space.—VIENNA Curtiss, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


SeaFood Cookery. By Lity HaAaxwortH WALLACE. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 1944, 
180 pp. $2. 

Brief general directions for preparing and cook- 
ing fish introduce an excellent collection of recipes. 
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Species of fish most commonly in our markets are 
listed with the months they are in season and the 
best cooking methods for each. 

To encourage the beginner in fish cookery the 
author has included a few simple menus, but she 
has not consistently recognized that vegetables and 
salads served with fish should furnish color and 
contrasting flavor or that most connoisseurs of 
fish cookery consider sweet, heavy desserts not a 
happy ending for a fish dinner. 

The recipes are definitely superior to the menus. 
For the most part they include ingredients which 
give just the right piquancy of flavor so desirable 
with fish. Recipes are given for fish of inland lakes 
and rivers as well as for those of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

An adequate index, a valuable addition to this 
type of book, is also included.—Mary E. Kirk- 
PATRICK, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 


The Art and Science of Nutrition. By EsTELLE 
E. HAWLey and Grace CarDEN. St. Louis: The 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1944, 668 pp., $3.75. 
Hawley and Carden’s second edition of The Art 

and Science of Nutrition, like the first, is primarily 
a reference on diet therapy for dietitians, nurses, 
and doctors. The lucid descriptions of metabolic 
disorders, the concise summaries, and well-balanced 
presentations of dietary treatment help students 
develop and maintain a critical scientific and ex- 
perimental attitude. 

If the purpose, as the authors state, is to help 
nurses prepare attractive, palatable, nutritious 
meals intelligently, a reorganization of the other 
excellent material contained in the book would 
increase its usefulness. The exceptionally fine 
tables in the back which apply to the feeding of 
patients are now lost in the mass of lesson plans, 
recipes, and lists of laboratory equipment and 
deserve a place as an integral part of the discussion. 
The first 135 pages, though beautifully done, add 
little to the book’s usefulness but might have been 
integrated with the diet therapy section and made 
applicable to the problems which nurses face. 

The book is highly recommended for all diet 
therapy classes, but the teacher needs to peruse it 
carefully before making assignments so that none 
of the many values are lost or overlooked.— 
Jennie I. ROWNTREE, University of Washington. 
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Abstracts ... 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Why these abstracts are timely: Plans for 
a better postwar world will be much discussed 
as peace approaches. Information as to types 
of social legislation now being considered by 
other democracies will help us to appraise 
proposals made for the USA. One “plank” 
in the AHEA’s legislative program adopted 
last June in Chicago was support of measures 
to extend coverage of the Social Security Act 
to more groups of people and to more “risks,” 
which presumably means among others the 
risk of ill health. 

“Free enterprise” in postwar days is also 
widely discussed; hence we should know more 
about the restraints upon real freedom which 
some business concerns have practiced against 
others and the significance of such action in 
building future national security. 

Whether the postwar world will provide 
needed jobs for women as well as for men is also 
an important public question. 


British home front, A. D. K. Owen. Survey 
Graphic 33, No. 5 (May 1944), pp. 245-247. 
Britain’s health services, R. Davison. New 
Repub. 110, No. 20 (May 15, 1944), pp. 672-674. 
Editorial comment. Economist (London) No. 
5241 (Feb. 5, 1944), pp. 186-187; No. 5242 
(Feb. 12, 1944), pp. 208, 215-216; No. 5243 
(Feb. 19, 1944), pp. 246-247; No. 5244 (Feb. 26, 
1944), pp. 263-265; No. 5247 (March 18, 1944), 
p. 364; No. 5248 (March 25, 1944), pp. 392-393. 
Health services. Winston Churchill introduced 

the British plan for a National Health Service as 

an attack upon the homefront enemy, disease. 

“The new discoveries of healing science, fanned 

by the fierce wings of war, must in the future be 

the inheritance of all.” 

Under the proposed program, “‘everybody in the 
country, irrespective of age, sex, or occupation,” 
shall have comprehensive health care from birth 
to death if he so wishes—the care of a family 
doctor of his own choice and of a consultant when 
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needed, hospital or clinic treatment, dental and 
ophthalmic care, drugs and appliances, midwifery 
and home nursing. 

A doctor may continue wholly in private prac- 
tice; may add “public” patients to those under 
private contract; or may serve on salary at a health 
center equipped for diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. In order to prevent maldistribution of 
personnel, a doctor entering public service will be 
sent where needed and cannot go to an “over- 
doctored” district. Private hospitals may co- 
operate under a contract for payment for services. 
Public hospitals will be fully used and their num- 
ber increased. 

A Central Medical Board, largely professional, 
will be responsible for all negotiations with doctors 
and thus will keep practice free from local politics. 
About 50 Joint Health Boards will be responsible 
for local administration of the service. Estimated 
costs of health services for England and Wales are 
132 million pounds, about a third of which will be 
met by payments of patients, the rest by taxes. 

This program will supersede the National Health 
Insurance Program, begun in 1911, under which 
limited services are given to only a part of the 
workers. The aim is to “do more for more people 
and do it better.” 

The attitude of the British Medical Association 
has been one of “cautious welcome.”’ The govern- 
ment plan incorporates many suggestions of a 
committee of physicians, but it provides for ad- 
ministration to be shared by professional and lay 
persons. The London Economist, commenting 
upon this, says: “If itis true, as it is, that the actual 
processes of doctoring should not come under lay 
control, it is also true that public policy in health 
matters should not be dictated by doctors’ associa- 
tions.” 

Education. Revision of Britain’s educational 
service “to insure a fuller measure of education and 
opportunity for young people” is provided by a 
recent bill. For children under 5, there will be 
day nurseries. More than 1300 such child-care 
centers now exist, many established since war be- 
gan, to care for children of working mothers. 
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Consumer Problems 


Primary schools are to be improved, in part by 
reducing size of classes. Free secondary educa- 
tion is to be provided for all children and is to be 
compulsory up to the age of 15. Minimum stand- 
ards are set up for secondary schools, but localities 
may add to the minimum. Provision of school 
meals and milk will be obligatory as will be free 
medical inspection and treatment. From 15 to 18, 
youth will be “under educational influence’’—at- 
tending secondary school or part-time classes in 
young people’s colleges, or enrolled in youth 
organizations which give specialized training. 
Opportunities for technical and adult education 
‘will be increased. The supply of teachers and 
. educational facilities must be enlarged before these 
reforms can be completed. 

Housing. The British “homes for heroes” pro- 
gram after World War I provided about 138,000 
homes a year for 10 years but did not meet the 
needs. A short-term and a long-term housing 
program are recommended after World War II. 
The first would right the damage caused by the 
war, provide for needed repairs, and build enough 
houses to reach the dwelling-per-family standard. 
Up to November 1942 about 2,750,000 housing 
units had been damaged by bombing. Most have 
been restored only in part. 

The long-term program calls for replacement of 
houses as they become “‘no longer fit.” This can 
be accomplished only through government action, 
since the poorest housing is not replaced by private 
enterprise and the supply of old houses, structur- 
ally sound, is not sufficient to meet needs of low- 
income families. However, welfare funds avail- 
able for housing are limited; nutrition and health 
programs need support, too. It is proposed that 
the government program for dwelling construc- 
tion be used as a measure of economic stabiliza- 
tion. When unemployment is threatened and in- 
vestment falls below the rate of saving, building 
would be encouraged. Measures for reducing con- 
struction costs must be adopted also. 


An act respecting health insurance, public health, 
the conservation of health and the prevention 
of disease, The House of Commons of Canada 
Draft Bill (April 26, 1944). 

This bill, not yet law, provides for a compre- 
hensive system of health insurance and public 
health in Canada. Under a health insurance act, 
each province will make medical care available 
to every adult (aged 16 or more) who registers and 
pays his annual contribution, $12, and to every 
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juvenile (under 16) in his care. The contribution 
of a low-income person may be reduced, the gov- 
ernment paying the reduction sum. 

Benefits include “all necessary diagnostic and 
curative procedures’ —medical, surgical, and ob- 
stetrical care, dental care, hospital and nursing 
care, and drugs, medicines, and appliances pre- 
scribed by the practitioner. Any qualified practi- 
tioner desiring to participate in the plan may do 
so. An insured person may choose his physician 
from the panel of participants. 

The Canadian national government will help a 
province to meet the costs of medical care over and 
above the contributions. But to receive such a 
grant, the province must provide acceptable public 
health services. In addition to control of sanita- 
tion and of communicable disease, these services 
may include health education, control of food and 
drugs, research and education in nutrition, collec- 
tion of vital statistics, dental inspection of school 
children, industrial hygiene, child and maternal 
hygiene, and health aspects of housing. Special 
grants also are made to provinces for free treat- 
ment of crippled children and persons having tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, or mental disease and for 
public health research and training. 


International cartels as obstacles to international 
trade, C. D. Epwarps. Am. Econ. Rev. 34, 
No. 1, Part 2 (March 1944), pp. 330-339. 
Economic and political aspects of international 
cartels, C. D. Epwarps. A study made for 
the subcommittee on war mobilization of the 
committee on military affairs, U. S. Senate, 
pursuant to S. Res. 107, 78th Congress, 2d 
session, 82 pp. 

Among our country’s postwar aims are increased 
production and world trade, higher living levels, 
development of colonial areas, and curbing of 
politico-economic nationalism. International car- 
tels’ policies tend to conflict with these aims. 
Cartels restrict output, limit production capacity, 
set up barriers to world trade, and resist rise of new 
enterprises (potential competitors) in the less in- 
dustrialized countries. Germany used the cartels 
mostly controlled by her business concerns to get 
an economic foothold abroad, to spread political 
propaganda, to collect information, and to punish 
the anti-Nazi press by withdrawing advertising. 

Our government could take steps to protect itself 
against cartels by preventing restraints in inter- 
national trade by domestic concerns, thus making 
cartelization impossible in cases where our national 
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production is a substantial part of the world sup- 
ply. For products largely foreign in origin (as 
rubber) the government could take special meas- 
ures, as developing substitutes, to lessen cartel 
power. 

Mr. Edwards cites examples of these cartel prac- 
tices. Cartels helped “create an atmosphere of 
acquiescence” to German munitions production in 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles. Germany 
used them to retard development of strategic in- 
dustries (as synthetic rubber, magnesium, beryl- 
lium) in other countries. Cartels provided a 
means of evading our measures against axis trade 
and helped forestall seizure of enemy property. 
Greatly expanded cartelization of industries and 
raw materials is being planned when peace comes. 


The postwar role of American women, MARY 
ANDERSON. Am. Econ. Rev. 34, No. 1, Part 2 
(March 1944), pp. 237-244; The effect of con- 
stitutional equality on working women, RE- 
BEKAH S. GREATHOUSE, pp. 227-236. 

Miss Anderson estimates that about 15 million 
women will want—and most of them will need— 
jobs after the war, compared with 134 million in 
1940; yet many persons now planning for full em- 
ployment think only in terms of men. Women’s 
work should be considered a means to greater 
productivity and better living levels, not as taking 
jobs from men. In the hoped-for industrial ex- 
pansion, women should not be barred from work 
successfully undertaken during the war. They 
should also have policy-making positions in or- 
ganizations dealing with relief and rehabilitation, 
nutrition and international labor problems. Such 
opportunities will come only if more women, 
through their organizations, actively demand their 
economic rights. 

Greathouse hopes that an amendment providing 
constitutional equality for women will be in process 
of ratification by the states when warends. Effort 
should be made, therefore, to extend to men those 
laws sincerely designed to protect women workers. 
Were this done, the author thinks the status of all 
sublevel workers would be raised, women would be 
less likely to be replaced by men after the war, and 
men in labor unions (and others) would not be able 
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to call on the police power of the state to help keep 
women out of particular trades. (To draft laws 
protecting women workers without barring them 
from desirable jobs is not easy, and some students 
of the problem would be less optimistic than Great- 
house about the possibility of extending to men 
the safeguards needed by women.) 


Obsolescence—the keynote of postwar prosperity, 
J. G. Lipprncorr. Advertising & Selling (May 
1944), pp. 65-66. 

During the first months of peace, replacements 
of our outworn equipment and furnishings together 
with purchases of goods for the United Nations 
will absorb the output of industry. But once 
such purchases lag, what will keep production 
going at top speed? The answer, according to the 
author, is: rapid obsolescence. There are three 
ways of making consumer goods obsolete: to make 
mechanical improvements, to change design, and 
to create a desire for change through advertising. 

Used-household-goods markets should be de- 
veloped to pass the discarded, obsolete products 
on to low-income families. 

(Home economists will question whether Mr. 
Livingston’s solution of the problem for the pro- 
ducer is equally good for the consumer. This 
might be interesting for class discussion.) 


Long-run postwar aspects of price control, E. T. 
GRETHER. J. Marketing 8, No. 3 (Jan. 1944), 
pp. 296-301. 

When government price control ceases at the 
end of the war, will prices of consumer goods be 
competitive? Or will there be an increase in 
control by business—producers and distributors? 

Tools for such control are at hand in the state 
laws which permit resale price maintenance and in 
those misnamed “fair trade” laws which set a fixed 
percentage markup for all retailers. 

Such laws devitalize price competition by pre- 
venting reductions justified by the greater effi- 
ciencies and lower operating costs of some retail 
stores. Should there be another depression, legis- 
lation of this type might be so broadened as to 
make irreparable breaches in our normal price 
safeguards. 


Food Service Directors 
The Food Service Directors’ Conference will be held in Cleveland November 17 and 18, 


with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples and Leland H. Stott, University of Ne- 
braska, and Mary Frances Reed and Mildred Thurow Tate, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 


The early development of social attitudes toward 
exceptional children, M. G. Cotsy. J. Genetic 
Psychol. 64, (March 1944), pp. 105-110. 

This article reports a study of the reciprocal 
reactions of normal and defective children in vgri- 
ous social situations. At successive intervals chil- 
dren retarded mentally and with speech handicaps 
were placed in an established normal! group of 
children, of equivalent age range, in three situa- 
tions: spontaneous free play, block tower building, 
and simple problem-solving activity. Each situa- 
tion was further divided into individually competi- 
tive, and noncompetitive, co-operative situations. 

Three exceptional children were first individually 
introduced into the normal group. In each case 
the sequence of responses was: mutual interest; 
mutual spontaneous approach; marked surprise, 
with some disorganization among the normal group 
when the speech defect was encountered; curiosity; 
brief persistence at efforts to converse with excep- 
tional child; and then swift relapse into normal 
routine activities. 

The three exceptional children varied markedly 
in temperament, but by the end of the fifth day all 
three were segregated by the normal group. Rela- 
tionship between subject and group varied greatly 
since this exclusion was made largely on the basis 
of individual temperament. Specific handicap 
seemed to play a secondary role. 

In general the study indicated that “at these 
early age levels social attitudes depend on how the 
particular child is perceived as a functional part 
of a given activity pattern.” In free play positive 
assimilation of the handicapped into the estab- 
lished group is easy and rapid, but in co-operative 
situations, where poor performance threatens the 
group goal, there is active exclusion. Aggressive 
efforts on the part of the exceptional child to enter 
into the normal group meet with physical opposi- 
tion, or avoidance, or random disorganization of 
group activity if physical opposition is inhibited 
by those in charge. Some normal children try to 
ameliorate social exclusion by pointing out substi- 
tute activities to the exceptional child. 

It is not possible to say how much of the atti- 
tudes described result from home environment; 
but in spite of extreme diversity in cultural and 
economic backgrounds, the social response is as- 
tonishingly similar, in these situations, at these 
ages.—L. H. S. 


The effects of early institutional care on adolescent 
personality, W. Gotprars. J. Expil. Educ. 12, 
No. 2 (Dec. 1943), pp. 106-129. 

Fifteen children who had entered an institution 
in very early infancy and remained there about 
three years and who were then transferred to foster 
homes where they were reared until the time of the 
study (mean age 12 years, 4 months), were com- 
pared with fifteen other children who were similar 
in age, sex, and family background but who had 
always lived in families. The character and 
quality of the foster homes of both groups were 
similar and the foster parent-child relationships, 
as rated by the social workers, were equally satis- 
factory for both groups of children. 

All 30 subjects were given many tests, including 
intelligence, level of conceptional performance, per- 
sonality (ratings on test behavior, behavior in 
frustrating situations, case-worker ratings, and 
Rorschach examination), educational achievement, 
social maturity (Vineland Scale), and speech 
(fluency and diction). 

Results showed that those who had had institu- 
tional experience were lower in intelligence and 
ability to form abstract concepts, to initiate 
hypotheses, and to generalize. 

The two groups did not differ in friendliness, 
restlessness, and nervous habits but the institution 
group was more fearful and less responsive to sym- 
pathy and approval, less ambitious and less capable 
of sustained effort, emotionally apathetic, and on 
the whole less well adjusted than the foster home 
group. The younger “institutional” children 
showed extreme attention-seeking problem be- 
havior, combined with hostile, aggressive acts 
that in time became apathetic social responses. 

The institution group was less proficient in school 
work, especially reading and arithmetic. The 
mean social quotient of the foster home group was 
98.9 and that of the institution group 79. Most 
of the institution children showed speech defi- 
ciencies, compared to a very few of the foster home 
group, the most conspicuous being careless enun- 
ciation. 

The study suggests the far-reaching effects of 
the early impoverishment of institution life. The 
conformity to group routine and the absence of 
relationships with protecting, loving adults appear 
to result in undifferentiated and apathetic per- 
sonality.—R. S. 
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A factor in the sex education of children, G. E. 
GARDNER. Mental Hyg. 28, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), 
pp. 55-63. 

The discussion centers around the “Almost uni- 
versal resistance on the part of children to accept- 
ance of the truth regarding sex and sex differences 
and their future adult sex roles,”” even when they 
are curious about sex matters. This may be due 
to failure to consider (1) what a child already 
feels or wants to feel is true about sex; (2) why a 
child feels this to be true. 

The reason the child believes fantasies rather 
than truth may be connected with fear, which may 
be related to these facts: (1) Urinary and genital 
tracts are in close proximity. If the child was 
punished for early excretory accidents, the result- 
ing fear may carry over to the sex realm. (2) 
Stimulation of the genitals is pleasurable very 
early, but self stimulation is often coupled with 
fear of alleged physical harm and of moral guilt. 
(3) There is fairly widespread fear that one may 
injure another or be injured through aggressive 
sex practices on the part of another. 

Some principles of sex instruction arising from 
these considerations are: (1) Educate parents so 
that they can give the child sympathetic, truthful 
responses from the first inquiries about sex. (2) 
Educate parents so that they will differentiate for 
the child the functions of the genital, urinary, 
and gastrointestinal tracts. (3) Repeat the truth 
many times. (4) Discover what ideas and as- 
sumptions the child has already acquired. Finally, 
educate to establish inner control, and control 
environment so that the most beneficial sex expres- 
sion is possible for all—M. F. R. 


Influences of war as evidenced in children’s play, 
E. P. Bonte and M. Muscrove. Child Devel. 
14, No. 4 (Dec. 1943), pp. 179-200. 

To determine the influence of the war on chil- 
dren’s play, the free play of a large group of Hono- 
lulu kindergarten children was observed. The 
kindergarten teachers’ responses to a play ques- 
tionnaire and a collection of the children’s paint- 
ings were also studied. 

Results indicate that the war greatly influenced 
children’s play. War play occurred daily in all 
the kindergartens in the making of models of arma- 
ments and in active war play—although the war 
theme was not an exclusive play interest and some 
of the children never participated in war play (espe- 
cially the timid boys and some of the girls). 

The boys, especially the aggressive ones, were 
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much more interested in war play than were the 
girls, especially in constructing armaments and in 
playing at combat, whereas the girls engaged in 
less aggressive phases, as first aid and air raid 
shelter play. No differences due to home back- 
ground or to race were observed, although several 
racial and national groups were represented. 

Although the war play was highly active, it 
seldom reached a harmful level of overstimulation, 
and no ill effects were apparent in the children’s 
social and emotional behavior. No racial preju- 
dices, hostile feelings, or increased emotional insta- 
bility were observed. 

In many instances war play offered emotional 
release and resulted in overcoming fear. It seemed 
to contribute to the children’s personal and social 
development the same as any other normal play. 
The authors conclude that there is no justification 
for suppressing war play.—R. S. 


Preparing our sons for army life, H. D. EpGREN. 
Marriage & Family Living 6, No. 1 (Winter 
1944), p. 9. 

The early home and community life of the boy 
largely determine whether he makes an adequate 
adjustment to Army life. Army psychiatrists 
claim that the boy who is “tied to his mother’s 
apron strings” or whose decisions have always 
been made for him by his parents, has a difficult 
time responding to the varied demands of combat. 
The boy who has been accustomed as a child to 
vigorous physical games, according to Army men, 
has relatively little difficulty becoming accustomed 
to the noise and danger of warfare. Others stress 
the importance of “hobbies, recreational interests, 
and a belief in our cause as basic to emotional sta- 
bility and mental balance,” which also have their 
beginnings in early home life. 

Parents naturally are shocked at the idea of 
preparing their sons for war. But “if we assist 
them to live happy, vigorous lives as boys, assum- 
ing their share of responsibility in the home and 
community, we will be helping them to become 
mature, strong, capable adults”—ready to adapt 
themselves to the demands of Army life, or to any 
other unusual circumstance in life. 

Twelve criteria are offered to measure the 
parents’ efforts.—L. H. S. 


Family table talk—an area for sociological study, 
J. H. S. Bossarp. Am. Sociol. Rev. 8, No. 3 
(April 1943), pp. 295-301. 

This study, based upon “documents which 
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Family Relations 


reproduce verbatim family conversations at meal- 
time,”’ purports to be only an initial study seeking 
to stake out an area and to set up a frame of refer- 
ence for future work in the area. 

The thesis of the report is that the conversation 
and social interaction that take place at the family 
table constitute ‘‘an essential part of the process 
whereby the family inducts the child into the life 
of society.” 

Among significant features of the family meal 
as a socializing agency are the following: (1) 
It is a distinct aspect of family life ordinarily 
confined to the intimate participation of family 
members. (2) It is a time when family members 
are most apt to be at ease physically and psycho- 
logically. (3) It is “an extended session of the 
family personnel with a relatively high rate of 
attendance.” (4) It is regularly repeated with 
cumulative effectiveness. 

Much of the family’s interactive process takes 
place during the family meal. Certain aspects 
of the process are especially important in per- 
sonality development: (1) The individual’s role 
in the family group comes to be clearly defined at 
the family table. (2) The family at mealtime is 
an audience for individual performance. (3) This 
table audience, in the responses it gives or with- 
holds, carries great weight in molding personal 
traits. (4) Young children through attempts at 
give and take in conversation learn symbols of 
expression. (5) The occasion serves as a per- 
sonality clinic in which each member is treated 
by the others. 

The family performs its function as the chief 
culture-transmitting agency largely as a _ by- 
product of family table talk. The family meal is 
a clearinghouse for most of the family’s informa- 
tion. At mealtime matters are discussed and 
evaluated, moral and ethical teachings are inci- 
dentally given, and interests are stimulated. 


—L. H. S. 


Mental hazards in old age, M. W. WAGNER. 
Family 25, No. 4 (June 1944), pp. 132-137. 
Old people clearly reflect experiences of their 
childhood. Adults whose development may have 
been arrested at some point between infancy and 


maturity have the same difficulty in making an 
adjustment to old age as to other demands through- 
out life. The changes in organic function which 
take place in the older person cause a feeling of 
discomfiture and restlessness which finds its parallel 
in adolescence. As age progresses, waning physi- 
cal and mental processes bring on dependence for 
older persons, who sometimes are aided in their 
deterioration by children who try to treat them 
as dependents or as individuals incapable of direct- 
ing their own destinies. Senility, illness, and 
dependence—the things that are feared most in 
old age—can be warded off if the aged are given 
an opportunity to remain useful and active. 
—M. T. T. 


New problems in the control of syphilis and 
gonorrhea, C. A. Wuzpacu. J. Soc. Hyg. 30, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 88-92. 

The chief venereal disease problem in the past 
was mainly the known prostitute who had been 
declared legally and medically to be a prolific 
source of syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Studies made by the War Department indicate 
that the majority of servicemen infected with 
venereal diseases today have their contacts with 
nonprostitutes. The records for Cincinnati 
showed that about 80 per cent of the men studied 
were infected by “pick-up girls,” or friends; that 
exposure many times occurred in private homes, 
rooming houses, and automobiles; and that no 
fee was paid to the sexual partner. Less than 10 
per cent of the infections were received from paid 
prostitutes. When these girls are examined at the 
request of the Army and Navy, many of them are 
young girls of 15 to 17 and 18 years of age; and 
more than 60 per cent have syphilis, gonorrhea, or 
both of these diseases. Some of the girls are 
older but are not known prostitutes. Similar 
conditions exist in most large communities in the 
United States. 

To meet these new hazards, Boards of Health, 
public and private agencies, and lay people must 
co-operate closely with the law-enforcement 
agencies so that infected persons may be found, 
promptly treated, and rendered noninfectious. 
—M. T. T. 


Fall Conventions 


American Dietetic Association, Chicago, October 25 to 27. 
Conference of Food Service Directors, Cleveland, November 17 and 18. 


HOUSING 


Planning a combination homemaking room, F. FE. 
Brazier. Am. School Bd. J. 108, No. 2 (Feb. 
1944), pp. 33-38. 

When it was decided to remodel the Walter 
Colton School of Monterey, California, the home- 
making teacher, Maurine Vander Griend, was 
asked by school officials and the architect to plan 
the equipment and arrangement of space for her 
department. As she had more than a year for 
the work she took this problem as the subject for 
her master’s thesis at Oregon State College. 

In making her plan Miss Vander Griend made 
use of the results of a recent Monterey study. 
The high percentage of foreign-born parents and 
migratory families in Monterey and their low 
economic and cultural level showed the impor- 
tance of teaching American ways of living to the 
seventh and eighth grade girls. 

The article describes the layout and the detailed 
plans for the various units and is illustrated by 
drawings and by photographs of the finished room 
in use. It also lists books, bulletins, and theses 
containing standards for the location, arrangement, 
and equipment of homemaking departments that 
were used in working out the Monterey plan. 


Household closets, II. Architectural Record 95, 

No. 5 (May 1944), pp. 105-110. 

Good closet design requires arrangement and 
fixtures for the convenience of the user and the 
preservation of articles stored. Convenience im- 
plies ease of access, maximum visibility, orderli- 
ness, maximum reachability, and maximum used 
space. Preservation implies maintenance of con- 
dition, freedom from odor, protection from moths 
and dust and perhaps from theft. 

The article contains many diagrams showing 
standards for assemblies of the basic units as sug- 
gestions for designers of bedroom closets. Various 
closing methods are shown, also typical closet 
plans—both good and poor—and fitted closets for 
men, women, and children. 


Planning the postwar house, III. Architectural 

Forum 80, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 79-84. 

An improvement in space organization—within 
the room, within the house, within the develop- 
ment—is the one way in which the small builder 
can improve his product competitively; yet it is 
also something that builders, large and small, have 
tended to ignore. 

Superior space organization is costly as it in- 


Contributed by Maud Wilson of Oregon State College 


volves use of a competent modern architect. Few 
small houses for sale reveal the architect’s hand 
because of the cost of this service, the lack of 
interest on the part of architects in designing the 
small house, and the low level of public taste in 
house design. Two things are changing this pic- 
ture: the emergence of the modern architect and 
magazine propaganda for better houses and better 
living. 

Both the modern architect and the builder are 
interested in livability, efficiency, and merchandis- 
ing value. But the builder must get rid of his 
notion that the public wants his prewar Cape Cod 
model, and he will have to find out why the modern 
house is the way it is. 

The wartime upheaval in national living habits— 
the tendency of women to exchange domestic 
duties for jobs outside the home—will require im- 
provement in facilities for cooking, child care, and 
cleaning not only in mechanical devices but also in 
organization of space and development of com- 
munity services, such as the nursery school. 


In tomorrow’s home, they want: M. D. Griures. 
Retailing Home Furnishings 16, No. 3 (Jan. 17, 
1944), pp. 6-43. 

In the McCall Home of Tomorrow Contest 7,500 
voted for the modern living room and 5,600 for the 
traditional living room; 6,332 for the modern din- 
ing room and 5,168 for the traditional. Women 
want either simple, smooth-surfaced modern furni- 
ture or accepted forms of traditional designs. 
Very few want novelties, such as molded plastics 
or glass in furniture. 

Votes for both traditional and modern have 
come fairly evenly from all sections of the country 
and from large and small towns. Most of the 
traditional votes come from families in the major 
professional classes and from skilled laborers; the 
modern adherents have a small representation in 
these groups. 

Temperament, rather than age or class, is the 
important factor. Among enthusiasts for the 
traditional are the conservatives, the sentimental- 
ists, the home bodies, those who consider cleaning 
a kind of religion and not a subject for complaint, 
the strongly maternal, the women who like to sew 
and embroider and change the color scheme fre- 
quently, and those who cherish antiques. 

The adherents of modern styles express more 
interest in friends dropping in casually than in big 
family celebrations and holidays, and make more 
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Housing 


mention of club activities than antique collecting. 
They stress ease of upkeep and cleaning. They 
like built-ins in living and dining rooms, and a 
dining alcove off the living room rather than a 
separate dining room. They want more and better 
windows and artificial lighting. 


Heating controls for postwar houses. Archilec- 
tural Forum 80, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 12-14, 
130. 

Improved temperature control for houses and 
apartment buildings is now a postwar certainty. 
In houses we should be able to divide the space 
into sections and produce heat that is constantly 
within our comfort range; in apartment buildings 
we will no longer subject all families to the heating 
demanded by the most “cold-blooded.” 

By dividing the piping layout into zones, the 
effects of rapid heat loss through walls exposed to 
high velocity wind or other conditions of exposure 
can be corrected. Cheaper improved controls now 
make zoning as applicable to houses as to larger 
buildings. 

Heretofore on a luxury level, modulated controls 
for inexpensive installations now make the greater 
comfort of steady controlled heat available to all 
homes. 

These new controls are already being developed 
for warm air, hot water, and two-pipe steam sys- 
tems and can be easily installed in existing systems. 


What buyers plan for postwar draperies and cur- 
tains. Retailing Home Furnishings 16, No. 4 
(Jan. 24, 1944), p. 15. 

A slump of very short duration, then 5 to 15 
years of unlimited prosperity, are anticipated by 
all retailers after the end of the war. The replace- 
ment market alone will take years to satisfy, and 
the anticipated home building boom will also con- 
tribute to this expected era of prosperity. Stores 
hope to concentrate on quality merchandise until 
the income levels again demand attention to goods 
in the lower-price range. 

Buyers of draperies, furniture, and floor cover- 
ings plan to work much more closely together. 
Co-ordinated displays and promotions will help 
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the customer as well as stimulate sales. Decorator 
service will be extended; workroom facilities for 
custom-order business and for reupholstery work 
will be enlarged. 

Buying tactics may be changed to cut inter- 
mediate prices and enable department stores to 
meet competition from mail-order houses and chain 
stores. 


Planned neighborhoods for 194X. Architectural 
Forum 80, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 71-152. 
This is a symposium of articles by authorities 

on the planning, real estate, and investment phases 

of residential development. 

Town planning is assuming tremendous im- 
portance, for 67 per cent of all communities over 
25,000 now have planning agencies, most of which 
are implemented by cash appropriations. 

Replanning the city on a neighborhood or sub- 
community level is the only scheme yet advanced 
which holds out any hope of regaining human 
values without losing the manifold virtues of the 
urban environment. Rebuilding, if co-ordinated 
in a general plan, can be done piece-meal. Each 
project, whether a filling station or a complete 
residential neighborhood, would be a step in the 
rehabilitation of the city. 

As such planning can be understood and appre- 
ciated by any citizens there is reason for belief that 
our cities and countryside, come hell or high water, 
will be replanned and rebuilt. 


Housing research bill under discussion. To- 
morrow’s Town 2, No. 2 (May 1944), p. 4. 
Planned for introduction in Congress is a bill to 

set up a Housing Research Administration to co- 
ordinate, sponsor, initiate, and conduct technical 
research. Its goal is better housing at lower costs; 
its special concern the mass market in the lower 
income groups. 

It would study new building materials and 
equipment, housing designs, structural parts and 
systems, and construction methods that promise 
better housing, better neighborhood developments 
at lower cost. It would also study taxation and 
other factors affecting housing. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse of the University of Tennessee 


Glass-asbestos textiles. Bus. Week No. 766 

(May 6, 1944), p. 71. 

Natural asbestos fibers and man-made glass 
fibers, both fire-resistant, have been combined to 
form a new glass-asbestos textile. Two methods 
are used in making the textile: (1) spinning the two 
fibers together to make yarns for weaving or braid- 
ing; (2) spinning the two fibers separately and 
using the glass yarn for warp and the asbestos yarn 
for filling. The combination of these two fibers 
makes a light-weight fabric with high abrasion re- 
sistance and resistance to high temperature and 
fumes. After the war this fabric will be made 
available for filter cloths, dust collecting bags, and 
fireproof screens. 


Waxed fabrics for tomorrow’s world. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 25, No. 5 (May 1944), p. 71. 
Wax as a water and oxygen-protecting agent is 

used extensively in nature by birds, fruits, and 

flowers. Man has used waxen protective finishes 
since early Egyptian times for coating tomb paint- 
ings, furniture, and metal. 

Army demand for waterproof fabrics has led to 
increased use and improved methods of waxing 
fabrics. The one-bath wax treatments now used 
not only coat but also impregnate the fibers of the 
fabric. The finish is not permanent but can easily 
be renewed from time to time. The feel, color, 
odor, and porosity of the fabric are not affected. 
The wax treatment can be combined with mildew- 
proofing. Used now for balloon cloth, parachute 
cordage, field jackets, and sleeping bags, the wax- 
type emulsions may in the future be used for 
window curtains, table linens, hospital and hotel 
supplies, as well as many types of clothing. 


Velon seen as important future textile material, 
Aucust Harer. Textile Age 8, No. 4 (April 
1944), pp. 44-50. 

Velon manufactured from Saran powder origi- 
nally was expected to be most useful for upholstery 
for autos, trolleys, and railway coaches. Now re- 
stricted 100 per cent for war use, it is used in the 
South Pacific and Africa for screening and mesh. 

Velon mesh is unaffected by salt water, mildew, 
humidity, bacteria, heat, or intense sunlight. It is 
used also for self-ventilating inner soles for jungle 
and ski boots. Work to date has been with single- 
filament yarns, but multi-filament yarns will be 
used. 


In postwar years Velon will be used extensively 
as mesh and window screening and covering for 
seats in transportation vehicles and such public 
places as theaters, restaurants, and hotels. In the 
clothing field it will be most useful in accessories, 
such as pocketbooks, shoes, hats, gloves, and 
luggage. It combines well with cotton, wool, and 
rayon. 


Evaluating water repellent finishes. Rayon Tex- 
tile Monthly 25, No. 4 (April 1944), p. 69. 
The need for evaluating the resistance of a 

treated fabric to a tropical downpour has led to the 
development of a new rain tester. It consists of 
an eight-foot glass tube, at the top of which is a 
large water vessel, at the bottom a shower head 
which provides a spray of uniform intensity. The 
spray is directed horizontally at a fabric clamped 
ina form. The amount of water penetrating the 
fabric is measured by the weight of water absorbed 
by a blotting paper behind the fabric. 

Proper construction of a fabric and garment 
have been found to add to the water repellency of 
a treated fabric. Two thicknesses of treated 
fabric usually show higher water repellency than 
a single thickness of the same total weight and 
thickness. Water repellency also has been found 
to be increased by lining a fabric with a resilicnt 
cotton flannel. 

The new rain tester gives information that can- 
not be obtained by the spray test or the hydrostatic 
pressure test. 


By-passing the sheep, H.R. Sci. Am. 

170, No. 5 (May 1944), pp. 217-219. 

Soybean protein is being used to produce on a 
small commercial scale an artificial fiber with many 
of the properties of sheep wool. This new fiber has 
virtues of its own and should not be viewed as a 
substitute. It appears as a tan to white fluffy 
mass similar to scoured wool. Early samples of 
soybean fiber, although possessing warmth, resil- 
iency, medium luster, and a natural crimp, lacked 
strength. Recent experimental samples have, 
however, a tensile strength equal to that of wool. 

The soybean is flaked and the oil extracted with 
an organic solvent, leaving a meal. The protein 
may be extracted from the meal by several proc- 
esses, one of which is treating with a weak alkaline 
solution. The solution is filtered and the protein 
precipitated with an acid as a curd. The curd is 
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Textiles and Clothing 


washed and dried and then dissolved to make a 
solution like molasses, then aged to proper con- 
sistency and forced through a spinnerette into an 
acid bath. The fiber so formed is stretched and 
then hardened in a formaldehyde bath. 

When machinery is available, soybean fiber will 
be produced in large quantities since the supply 
of beans is unlimited. To date soybean fiber has 
been used experimentally in blankets, felt hats, 
underwear, hosiery, suitings, upholstery fabrics. 


Milkweed floss. Sci. Am. 170, No. 6 (June 1944), 

p. 268. 

An intensive campaign is under way to collect 
milkweed floss for “Mae West” life vests. The 
milkweed fiber is very similar in its properties to 
kapok, now unattainable since it comes primarily 
from Java. The buoyancy, light weight, and slow- 
ness of deterioration and destruction by molds 
make this fiber superior to others for life-saving 
devices. Every possible milkweed pod is needed 
this fall to help save American lives at sea. 


Improved fit with new full-fashioned heel. Tex- 

tile World 94, No. 5 (May 1944), p. 111. 

The need for a superior heel for single-unit, full- 
fashioned hosiery, brought about by the change 
from silk and nylon to rayon hose, has resulted in 
a new type construction sold under the trade name 
“Sta-Put.” Reliance for fit of heel is placed on 
stretch of the knitted fabric and on elasticity of 
the fiber used. 

The conventional type of heel used in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery is often called the French heel con- 
struction. With the advent of nylon a round heel 
construction was used, which gives excessive fabric 
over the instep without the fullness needed in the 
heel. 

The “Sta-Put” heel is produced by progressively 
widening the reinforced sections opposite the in- 
step, as is done in the round heel, but instead of 
then progressively diminishing, the widened area 
is continued for a predetermined number of courses. 
The heel is then narrowed by concentrating the 
loops on a small group of needles which continues 
the fabric just wide enough for the lower instep. 
This gives a pocket for the heel with plenty of 
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additional fabric but without excess fabric in the 
instep to cause wrinkling. 


Today’s sheet shortage—what it means to to- 
morrow’s sales, WiLLIAM West. Bull. Nail. 
Retail Dry Goods Assoc. 26, No. 4 (April 1944), 
pp. 26-31, 60. 

Sheeting is used extensively today for making 
Army raincoats. The limited supply of sheets 
available to civilians is very unevenly distributed. 
Some cities have 75 per cent of their normal supply, 
while most small towns have practically none, par- 
ticularly in the South. 

Colored sheets were slow to be accepted by the 
consumer, but it is anticipated that they will be 
in strong demand after the war. 

Millions have been spent by mills in educating 
the public concerning sheets, and retailers are 
urged in the future to make more effective use of 
this promotional and educational material. Quan- 
tity sales of sheets can be greatly increased through 
proper advertising. A portfolio of new and star- 
tling designs for display and selling has been set up 
by one company to aid the retailers when sheets 
again become available. The trend has been 
toward nationally advertised brands rather than 
store brands. 


The relation of the National Bureau of Standards 
to the textile industry, Wm. D. AprpEL. Am. 
Dyestuff Repir. 33, No. 9 (April 24, 1944), pp. 
182-184. 

The National Bureau of Standards, established 
in 1901, maintains the U. S. standards of weights 
and measures; develops and maintains standards 
used in science, engineering, industry, and com- 
merce; and determines physical constants and 
properties of materials. It serves the textile in- 
dustry through the textile section of the division 
of organic and fibrous materials, but all divisions 
contribute: the heat and power division by measur- 
ing “warmth” in textiles, the colorimetry section 
of the optics division by measuring color in textiles 
and dyes, the chemistry division by chemical 
measurements for dye solutions, etc. The publi- 
cation Commercial Standard CS 59-44, Textiles, 
Testing and Reporting, has served the industry well. 


From the Edztor’s Basket... 


“They don’t speak our language” will not be 
said by the community’s housers of those home 
economists who want to share in directing 
postwar building programs ...IF... 

If those home economists do some reading in the 
field. And one of the easy-to-read publications is 
the 4-page monthly “Tomorrow’s Town,” put out 
by the National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y., as part of 
its membership service. It has been featuring pro 
and con discussions of housing questions with about 
four housers stating their views: November 1943 
... To own or not to own? February 1944... 
Would reduction of the mortgage interest rate aid 
a sound postwar housing program? April 1944... 
How nearly can we fill our low-cost housing needs 
by rehabilitation of existing housing? May 1944 
... What steps should be taken to reform the 
local tax system? What changes are needed to 
encourage urban redevelopment and _ better 
housing? 


“Proceedings of the National Conference on 
Postwar Housing” brings into 229 pages the ex- 
cellent talks of the March session sponsored by 
the National Committee on Housing, at which all 
wings of opinion were expressed. Included is a 
verbatim report of all discussions, with the sharp 
but good-natured tilts between the real estate men 
and the public housers. 

Subject of speeches and discussions included 
new aids to private enterprise in supplying low- 
cost housing, prefabrication, site methods versus 
factory production, plastics, processed materials. 

Price, $1.75. Order from the Committee. 
(See note above.) 


“Europe approaches its sixth winter of war 
clothed in rags.... Meanwhile, vast amounts of 
wool and cotton lie in warehouses in other parts 
of the world.” Thus begins the 48-page, 25-cent 
pamphlet “Clothing and Shelter for European 
Relief” published by the National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 2ist Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Home economists will find it an authoritative, 
interesting statement of the situation which faces 
the USA as our invasion armies advance. More- 
over, it will help them live up to their responsi- 


bility for helping citizens understand the need for 
allocation of goods and clothing to foreign relief. 
The pamphlet shows the nature of the program 
needed, the share of the USA in carrying out that 
program, and what it means to the American both 
as a consumer and as a producer. 


“Some Food Patterns of Negroes in the United 
States of America and Their Relationship to 
Wartime Problems of Food and Nutrition” is a 
report of the latest of the studies carried on by 
Natalie F. Joffe for the Committee on Food Habits 
of the National Research Council, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington, D. C. Single copies 
free to professional persons. 

All home economists working on diets and food 
habits will want to know about Dr. Joffe’s work, 
for she is the only living anthropologist whose 
primary interest has always been food habits. 
Ever since the Committee on Food Habits was 
founded, in February 1942, it has been assigning 
problems in the field to her. 

Other studies she has made have been on the 
food patterns of Italian, Hungarian, Czech, and 
Polish subcultural groups in the USA. You can 
get reports of them too. For each study she has 
had a young coauthor from the group being con- 
sidered. Coauthor of this latest study is 
Tomannie Thompson Walker, New York City 
Negro woman, who holds a scholarship in the 
New York School of Social Work. 

All the reports make fascinating reading and 
are of tremendous value not only in working with 
the group immediately concerned in the study 
but with others as well. 


“Cooking Meat in Quantity” is an excellent, 
64-page handbook prepared by the Department oi 
Home Economics of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
5, Illinois. Free. 


“The Baby Care Series” of seven free publica- 
tions put out by the Bureau of Educational Ser- 
vices, Byron G. Moon Company, New York 13, 
N. Y., may not have come to the attention of some 
readers. It was prepared for teachers, nurses, 
and adult education leaders to use in their work 
with students and young mothers. Chapters on 
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From the Editor's Basket 


bathing, dressing, and feeding the baby and the 
like are illustrated by charts. 


“What About Our Japanese-Americans?” is a 
Public Affairs pamphlet based on a carefully 
documented report done for the American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

This 10-cent, 32-page publication makes ab- 
sorbing reading in part because of its style of 
writing and in part because, as Mr. McWilliams 
says, ““Many of the basic issues of the war and of 
the peace to follow are bound up in the ten reloca- 
tion centers, from California to Arkansas, in 
which some 80,000 people of Japanese ancestry 
are living today.” 

Order from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


“Facts and Tips for Service Men and Women” 
is another 10-cent Public Affairs pamphlet, one 
which brings together information which any 
home economist needs if she is counseling families 
of these men and women or the men and women 
themselves as they are demobilized. 


“Home Laundering Guide for Clothes and 
Fabrics” is an attractively illustrated, helpful 
publication of Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute, Mansfield, Ohio. Free, as is also West- 
inghouse’s “Home Laundering Teaching Kit.” 


“Rayon Fabrics: Definitions of Rayon Fabrics 
and Terms Used in Connection with Rayon” 
would be a useful little 64-page booklet to have 
around if you’re teaching clothing classes. Free 
from American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Example picked from 
its glossary: Organza: thin, transparent, stiff, 
wiry rayon fabric. Crushes or musses but is 
easily pressed. Uses: evening dresses, trimming, 
neckwear. Weave: plain. 


“A needed dress... pride in achievement... 
something learned—these are the rewards 
of making a first dress.’”” So begins the helpful 
new 24-page bulletin of the BHNHE: ‘“Mak- 
ing a Dress at Home.” The author is Margaret 
Smith. 

Another of the BHNHE’s contributions is a 
16-page mimeographed piece “Aids to Home 
Sewing’’ which tells how to make a basting brick, 
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a scalloped ruler, a tailor’s ham, a press roll, a 
fitting form, and many another sewing aid. Single 
copies of each free as long as the supply lasts by 
writing to the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington, D. C. In 
quantities, 10 cents each from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Hosiery” is one of the latest of the revised 
publications of the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Among its helpful features is a résumé of hosiery 
regulations in the USA and Canada (up to last 
April), a chart of facts to ask about when buying 
stockings, and another chart for analyzing hosiery 
problems and determining causes of trouble. 
Price, 5 cents. 


“Teen-Age Centers” is a recent 10-cent, 24 
page publication of The National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y.—prepared to help communities organize 
their own youth centers. It reports what other 
communities have done—who started the ball 
rolling, how they financed the program, where they 
located the centers, and how they handled various 
other problems connected with the centers. 


“Book List for Nursery School Children” is a 
9-page compilation by Catherine Landreth, direc- 
tor of the nursery school of the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of California, and Gladys 
Gardner, research assistant. All the books listed 
are tested favorites. Order from University of 
California Press, Berkeley, for 10 cents. 


“What Makes Good Habits—the Beginning of 
Discipline” and “What Makes a Good Home” 
are two little 24-page pamphlets published a few 
months ago by the Child Study Association of 
America, 221 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Together, 25 cents; each, 15 cents. They 
are written for parents and are in simple, clear 
style. 


“Home Craft Course in Pennsylvania German 
Painted Furniture” by Roy H. Dundore is a 36- 
page, $1, illustrated booklet that fairly makes 
one’s fingers itch to repaint and decorate some 
piece of furniture. Order from: Mrs. C. Naaman 
Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania. 
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News Notes... 


General 


Dr. MacLeod Retires. After25 years of teach- 
ing at Teachers College, Columbia University, Grace 
MacLeod retired in the spring and became pro- 
fessor emeritus of nutrition. Dr. MacLeod has 
been serving as chairman of the nutrition com- 
mittee of Greater New York and as a member of 
numerous other nutrition advisory committees. 

In her honor, the 1944 class of nutrition students 
started a “Grace MacLeod Loan Fund for Gradu- 
ate Students in Nutrition at Teachers College.” 

Dr. Van Liew Retires. Marion S. Van Liew, 
head of the Bureau of Home Economics in the 
New York State Department of Education since 
1930, retired in July. Prior to 1930she had served 
as head of the home economics department of the 
State College for Teachers in Albany and as part- 
time and later full-time state supervisor of home 
economics in the public schools. 

Bernice Bronner on ASA Staff. Bernice S. 
Bronner, recently of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, has joined the staff of the American 
Standards Association as textile technologist. 
She succeeds Morris L. Chandross, loaned to the 
Office of Civilian Requirements, War Production 
Board. 


Alabama 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
“Home Economics—Whither Bound” was the 
theme of the program of the 29th meeting of the 
Association in Birmingham during the convention 
of the Alabama Educational Association. Speak- 
ers included Lita Bane of the University of Illinois, 
who charted a course of action for home economics; 
Dorothy Dickins of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station, who spoke on “Making Our State Home 
Economics Association More Effective’’; and Clara 
Cerveny of the American Red Cross, who dis- 
cussed “Red Cross Nutrition.” 

New officers for 1944-46 are: president, Lois A. 
Ackerley, Alabama College; vice-president, Sally 
Hill, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham; secretary, 
Laura B. Hadley, Alabama College. 

Alabama Nutrition Council. The Council has 
made recommendations on methods and tech- 
niques in home food preservation. A standard 
timetable has been accepted by all Alabama 


agencies working on the food conservation 
program. 

The Council’s executive secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Carolyn Young, also serves as its field worker. 
Since March 1 many county councils have been 
reorganized, and programs have been planned for 
the remainder of the year. 

Alabama Vocational Association. Officers of 
the home economics division for 1944-45 are: 
president, Madeline Heflin, Montgomery; vice- 
president, Margaret Palmer, Marion; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elizabeth Griffin, Fort Payne. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. A plan has 
been completed to give clothing and textiles majors 
three months of practical retail experience prior 
to graduation. Students will be closely super- 
vised, and formal teaching will be a part of the 
training course. 

Lilly Spencer took part in the Textile and 
Clothing Institute for Professionals at Michigan 
State College this summer. 

University of Alabama. A portrait of Agnes 
Ellen Harris was presented to the University by 
the Alumnae Association as a tribute to her leader- 
ship in education and women’s activities. 

Extension Service. Food Preservation and 
Conservation Clinics were held in Troy, Jasper, 
Andalusia, Birmingham, Anniston, Montgomery, 
Selma, Talladega, Tuscaloosa, Gadsden, Hunts- 
ville, Athens, Decatur, Florence, and Mobile. 
Lavada Curtis conducted a series of demonstra- 
tions on “The Handling and Processing of Various 
Foods for Future Use,” and W. A. Ruffin demon- 
strated “What, When, and How to Grow Food 
Crops” and “How to Control Insects.” 

Alice Peavy, home agent in Perry County, 
served as temporary assistant food preservation 
specialist on the state staff during the spring and 
summer. 

The Extension Service’s family life program has 
been and is making every effort to meet the special 
wartime need of rural youth, families, and 
communities by emphasizing “Health and Recrea- 
tion for the Family and Community” and “Teen- 
age Boys and Girls, Understand Them and Meet 
Their Needs.” Forty-eight counties included 
demonstrations on health and recreation in their 
wartime program, while 39 carried the course on 
teen-age boys and girls. 
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News Notes 


Arizona 


University of Arizona. During Vocational 
Education Week two groups of public school 
senior girls spent a day on the campus. The 
nursery school and work in progress in the foods 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, and related 
art departments interested them especially. 

On April 12 the School of Home Economics com- 
pleted over ten years of consecutive nutrition 
teaching to the pupils of the elementary grades 
at the Amphitheatre School. During an 8-week 
period last spring 10 nutrition majors taught a 
series of 20 classes each week. 

On April 5 Mrs. M. Jones’ sixth grade presented 
a play entitled “Mother Nature’s Hit Parade.” 
Characters in the cast included Ora Onion, Inez 
Ice Cream, and Eddie Egg. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. Bay 
Section. Retiring and incoming officers held a 
joint luncheon meeting at the home of Mrs. Edith 
Murphy, retiring president, on April 15. 

Section officers for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Signe Rivers Ahnstedt; vice-president, 
Roxana Elliott; treasurer, Frances Mount; cor- 
responding secretary, Erma H. Kellogg; recording 
secretary, Marie Priess. 

“Social Welfare, Public Health, and the War 
Effort’”’ was the theme of the last meeting of the 
year, held on May 6 at the Marina Junior High 
School. Speakers included: Thelma Huber, FSA; 
George Moncharsh, San Francisco office of OPA; 
and Jane Sedgwick, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health, California State Department of Public 
Health. 

Luncheon was prepared by the classes of ap- 
proved maritime cooks, bakers, and stewards, 
under the direction of Hilda Watson, assistant 
supervisor of war production training, and on 
leave from San Francisco Junior College. 

The Central Section held a luncheon meeting in 
the practice apartment of Fresno State College on 
May 6. Major Arthur C. Miller, in charge of the 
San Francisco Officers Procurement District, 
spoke on “The Army Program in the Field of 
Dietetics.” 

Martha Graves described her trip to Chicago 
to serve as the California delegate-at-large at the 
National Student Activity Conference. 

Northern Section officers serving a second year 
are: president, Tunia Vandenbout; vice-president, 
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Mrs. Ocie Watt; secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth 
Smith. 

“Children and the War’ was the theme of the 
Section’s concluding meeting on April 22. The 
senior induction ceremony was held then for six 
graduating seniors of Chico State College. 

Senior induction ceremonies were held also in 
other sections of the state where there are four- 
year colleges and universities. 

San Diego Section officers for 1944-45 are: 
president, Agnes Behrens; vice-president, Rita 
Kellar; treasurer, Virginia Elliott; secretary, 
Virginia Taggart. 

From the Southern Section comes news that a 
“member participation” meeting drew enthusiastic 
response. A panel of businessmen, experts in food 
production and processing, discussed such subjects 
as: “How to Distribute Food in a War Area,” 
“Why Can’t I Buy Soap,” and “How Can Home 
Economists Help.” 

When the Birmingham General Hospital was 
opened at Van Nuys, the Section donated $250 
to furnish a sunroom. 

Mrs. Marvel Fisher, out-going section president, 
has been nominated president-elect of the state 
association for 1944-45. 

The new section president is Helen Ryan of the 
John C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 


Connecticut 

Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
Officers for 1944-45 are: president, Alice Gallivan, 
Saint Joseph College; vice-president, Dorothy 
Leahy, University of Connecticut; recording secre- 
tary, Agnes Gorse, Hartford; and treasurer, Mary 
Tsongas, Visiting Nurse Association, Hartford. 

Connecticut College. Margaret Chaney, Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, and Alice Gallivan pre- 
sided at sessions of an Institute on War and Post- 
war Problems of the Consumer held at the College 
on June 27 and 28. Among subjects considered 
were “How to Feed Your Family Well,” “Fabric 
Values in a War Market,” and “Tomorrow’s 
Equipment,” discussed respectively by Mrs. 
Beatrice Hall Kneeland, Alice Haley, and Eloise 
Davison. 

Katherine Long studied toward a master’s 
degree at Columbia University this past summer. 

Saint Joseph College. The College has leased 
a residence on Prospect Avenue for use as a Senior 
House. 

Dean M. Rosa is secretary of the Connecticut 
Postwar Planning Board. 


} 
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State Trade Schools. In June certificates were 
awarded to 18 women from 20 to 50 years of age 
upon completion of the one-year trained attendant 
program at the New Britain Trade School. The 
training includes 9 months’ nursing experience in 
an affiliated hospital. 

The dressmaking instructor of the Norwich 
Trade School teaches sewing one-half day a week 
to a selected group of women patients of the local 
mental hospital as part of its occupat onal therapy 
program. An occupational therapist is present 
during the instruction. 

The school also offers sewing instruction to 
seventh and eighth grade girl students of a local 
parochial school. The girls attend the trade 
school one-half day a week. 

Since the State Trade School, City High School, 
and State Teachers College in Willimantic are 
located near one another this has enabled them 
to develop a few co-operative programs. High 
school students last spring had a short unit in 
home mechanics conducted by the Trade School 
instructor in its shop. During the summer the 
Teachers College was able to offer a similar co- 
operative 40-hour program in home mechanics to 
teachers attending summer school. 

Hartford. A. June Bricker became nutritional 
director of the Connecticut Dairy and Food 
Council on July 1, succeeding Mrs. Beatrice Hall 
Kneeland, who resigned to retire to private life. 

New Britain. Girls in homemaking classes in 
the junior and senior high schools prepared an 
exhibit of materials on “Care of Children” for 
the Parents’ Institute at the State Teachers 
College. 

Marjorie Whittier, formerly of Roosevelt Junior 
High School, is now Mrs. John Kierman and con- 
tinuing her work at Darien. 


District of Columbia 

D. C. Home Economics Association. Members 
of the D. C. Dietetic Association were guests at a 
dinner meeting at the E Street YWCA on May 
24. Mrs. Emma Byler Berry, president, presided. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, newly appointed chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, wes introduced and spoke briefly. 
Florence Hall, chief of the Women’s Land Army 
division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
described the Women’s Land Army program and 
told of 1944 needs for women farm workers. 
Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the AHEA, 
presented an exhibit showing quality deterioration 
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in garments since the war began and told of AHEA 
efforts to remedy the situation. 

Officers for 1944-45 are: president, Mrs. Faith 
E. Rasmussen; vice-president, Kathryn Towne; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Shelby Faulkner; cor- 
responding secretary, Winifred Alvather; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Meta S. Beckner. 

HEWIB Section. The HEWIB’s are partici- 
pating in the home safety program through work 
with schools and a series of radio announcements, 
At the group’s suggestion, the Girl Reserves wrote 
a skit on home safety, which has been widely 
used. 

HEWIB’s have taken an active part in the 
No-Point, Low-Point campaigns of the WFA, 
featuring these foods in newspaper articles, radio 
releases, lectures, and demonstrations. 

New section officers are: chairman, Mrs. Irma 
Fitch Tual; secretary-treasurer, Margaret A. 
Matthews. 

Homemakers Section. This section held a May 
picnic meeting for the families of members. New 
officers are: chairman, Mrs. William Brownrigg; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Howard Oldham; secretary, 
Mrs. William Everett; treasurer, Mrs. Sherman 
Johnson. 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. The 
final meeting for the season was a Chinese dinner 
at the Orient Restaurant. Mrs. Milton S. Miles, 
wife of Commodore Miles, spoke on “Food Habits 
and Customs of the Chinese.” 

New officers are: chairman, Sadye Adelson; 
secretary, Ruth Chalmers. 


Florida 


Florida Home Economics Association. Due to 
wartime restrictions on travel a state meeting 
was not held. Instead, the district associations 
were urged to strengthen their organization so 
that members would not miss too greatly the 
inspiration of the canceled state meeting. ‘Make 
the Most of Local Resources for Better Family 
Living” was the theme for the year. 

Capital City District reorganized at a meeting 
in Tallahassee. Jessie Goode Bryan of Madison 
High School was elected chairman. 

Central East Coast District met in Daytona 
Beach with Helendeen Dodderidge of the War 
Food Administration, Vera Walker of the State 
Board of Health, and Mrs. Mould of Ann Page 
fame as speakers. Members were brought up to 
date on consumer problems. Anna Heist, home 
demonstration agent of St. Augustine, was elected 
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chairman. Plans were made for a fall meeting in 
St. Augustine. 

East Central District held an all-day meeting at 
the Orlando Senior High School, where pupils 
in the advanced food classes served luncheon to 
the members. Mrs. Waller of the Orlando Gas 
Company spoke on care and repair of household 
equipment. Plans were made for a fall meeting. 
Belle C. Brooks of Orlando Senior High School 
was re-elected district chairman. 

North Florida District turned its Jacksonville 
meeting into a “Let’s Fix It” demonstration of 
simple repair and home care of equipment, in- 
cluding a gas stove, an electric cord, and a sewing 
machine. Members brought their lunches to the 
city’s Tote-a-Lunch Room and had an opportunity 
to get a first-hand view of this nutrition project 
which served 2,000 persons during one month. 
Vera Walker, nutritionist for the State Board of 
Health and the district chairman, presided. 

West Coast District met in Tampa in the office 
of the home demonstration agent. Home econo- 
mists representing the school lunch program, public 
utilities, Extension Service, and FSA outlined the 
part these agencies are taking in the war program. 
A movie on home canning methods was shown. 
Helen Nimmo, associate district FSA supervisor 
(home), was elected chairman. 

West Florida District, which last year won the 
state Association’s silver cup for outstanding ac- 
tivities, met in DeFuniak Springs. Mrs. Rex Todd 
Withers of the State Department of Education 
reported on the Student Club Planning Conference 
held in Chicago and outlined possible activities 
for a district program of work for 1944-45. 
Isabelle Thursby of the Extension Service stressed 
new developments in food conservation and showed 
two movies, “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow” 
and “Canning the Victory Garden Crop.” A per- 
son from each county in the district was asked 
to report this meeting to home economists in her 
area and to organize them into a county group. 
Marion Dunbar Dekle, homemaker of Malone, 
was elected chairman. Plans were made for a fall 
meeting. 

Farm Security Administration. The drive for 
increased production of food and feed conducted 
in every county took into consideration the labor 
shortage on nearly every farm. It emphasized 
that increased production can be obtained by 
better fertilization and planting methods so that 
less labor will be needed for cultivation and stressed 
also that a few good-blooded animals, well-fed 
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and cared for, will show a profit over a large num- 
ber of neglected ones. 

To promote better use in the diet of the many 
soybean products, demonstrations were given on 
canning green soybeans, on roasting and sprouting 
the dried beans, and on using soy flour in breads 
and cooking. Families have been urged to grow 
the edible variety previously not grown extensively 
in Florida. 


Georgia 

Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
executive council met at a house party in Athens 
on May 12 and 13 to review activities of the com- 
mittees and departments and to make recom- 
mendations to the incoming officers. 

The following recommendations were made: a 
fall meeting of the Association; a membership 
drive in the spring for the following year’s member- 
ship; organized effort on behalf of student club 
activities in 1944-45, 

Officers for 1944-45 are: president, Mrs. 
Margaret McDonald Brand; vice-president, Dora 
Mollenhoff; secretary, Elizabeth Parker; and 
treasurer, Lucile Higginbotham. 


Hawaii 


Hawaii Dietetic Association. The Association 
is affiliating with the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. At the request of the Hawaii Medical 
Association, a committee is working on a diet 
manual utilizing local foods and adapted to con- 
ditions and food customs in the islands. 

Another committee is collecting large-quantity 
recipes and menus utilizing tropical fruit and 
vegetables for use of canteen workers. 

University of Hawaii. Carey D. Miller has been 
re-elected to serve her third term as chairman of 
the Territorial Nutrition Committee. 

Extension Service. Ruth Eyres, formerly in 
extension work in Washington, has succeeded 
Sylvia Newell, now in the east Oahu district. Miss 
Eyres’ headquarters will be in Hilo, Hawaii. 

Genevieve Feagin, formerly in extension work 
in Texas, also will be located on the island of 
Hawaii. She succeeds Clara Blank, who recently 
married George Cherry, manager of Kona Inn. 


Illinois 
Illinois Home Economics Association. Illinois 
reports 317 affiliated clubs and 1022 adult 


members. 
State Department of Vocational Education. 
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The beginning teachers conference at the Leland 
Hotel, Springfield, on August 18 and 19 was at- 
tended by about 100 persons, including those who 
are teaching in the state for the first time. The 
program included talks, panel discussions, and 
demonstrations by experienced teachers and con- 
ferences with district supervisors. 

The state and district supervisors emphasized 
extended summer employment. They themselves 
visited more than 100 summer programs and 
many homes and assisted with clinics and demon- 
strations in various communities. 

Illinois more than doubled the number of adult 
classes in vocational homemaking during the past 
year. Special emphasis was given to care and 
repair of household equipment, clothing conserva- 
tion, and food and nutrition. 

The Department has been working on a plan 
for recruiting superior high school seniors into 
home economics. Each teacher was asked to 
include in her annual report the names of those 
graduating students who were potential leaders in 
home economics, including their preferences con- 
cerning the college each would like to attend. 
These lists were sent to the colleges. 

University of Illinois. A special course, ‘Prob- 
lems in School Lunch and Industrial Feeding,” 
was planned for home economics teachers and 
other home economists attending the 8-week 
summer session. Evelyn Smith was in charge 
and was assisted by members of the foods staff. 

The home economics department offered a five- 
day short course for home economics teachers 
from June 5 to 10. Discussion and talks centered 
around teaching and related problems. 

This fall a new home economics course in human 
heredity will be offered by Dr. Elmer Roberts. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. Sara 
Miner returned on July 3 as food instructor and 
manager of the cafeteria after a year of work on 
her doctorate at Cornell University. 

Tressie Bonham studied during the summer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She will 
continue working toward her doctorate during the 
regular school year. 

During 1944-45 student teaching will be done at 
Galva High School with Marjorie Johnson as 
supervising teacher. Macomb High School, with 
Helen Watson supervising, also will be used. 


Iowa 


Iowa State College. P. Mabel Nelson, head 
of the department of foods and nutrition since 
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1926, has succeeded Genevieve Fisher as dean of 
the division of home economics. Miss Fisher 
has retired after 17 years’ service as dean and 
expects to establish a home in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles. 

Two 3-week courses were offered by William E. 
Blatz during the summer. One dealt with adoles- 
cent-adult relationships; the other was on postwar 
planning for children. 

Extension Service. Fourteen high school home 
economics teachers and senior college students 
were trained as emergency food preservation as- 
sistants and during the summer supplemented the 
work of the extension staff in the counties and 
larger cities of the state. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting for 1943-44 was reduced to a one- 
day session in Louisville in December. At a 
preconvention meeting of the program-of-work 
committee the 1944 program of work was planned, 
and this was adopted by the Association. 

Publishing the bulletin “Tips and Topics” was 
the main activity this past year. The four issues 
were sent to all paid-up members. Each contained 
the latest and most helpful information available 
on clothing, food, consumer problems, and manage- 
ment. Home economists all over the state have 
expressed appreciation to the various committees 
for this bulletin. 

Informal county home economics groups were 
started in 1943 and have been continued in 1944. 
Their purpose is to encourage co-operation among 
home economists, to bring about better under- 
standing of each other’s problems, and to promote 
friendship. Through these groups the Associa- 
tion will continue to co-operate with national, 
state, and local programs concerned with strength- 
ening the home for better war and postwar living. 


Maryland 


University of Maryland. Roberta Mack, for- 
merly dietitian at the Dining Hall, is now an Army 
dietitian with the rank of second lieutenant. 

Mrs. Rhea M. Galloway, formerly associate 
state FSA director, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the state nutrition committee. Her 
office is in the Home Economics Building. 

Elizabeth Genger is now on the staff of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

County High Schools. A conference called by 
the state supervisor of home economics was held 
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in Baltimore on April 28 and 29 to study how pres- 
ent war conditions are affecting home life and the 
probable needs of the postwar period in the field 
of home economics. Representative teachers from 
ten counties and the teacher trainers participated 
in discussions led by the supervisor and Berenice 
Mallory of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Each teacher reported on the present home 
economics program in her county. The ten re- 
porting represented 82 schools, 120 home eco- 
nomics teachers, 14,800 girls, and 1,008 adults. 
There was also discussion of new groups to be 
reached by the home economics program, types of 
courses and methods needed for in-school and 
out-of-school youth and for adults, the recruiting 
of teachers for programs, and types of meeting 
places. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
At the joint meeting with the Worcester County 
Association in Worcester in April Alexander F. 
Magoun of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
spoke on “The Need for Balance” and Mrs. Sara 
Coolidge of Massachusetts State College made a 
report on the Chicago Youth Planning Conference. 

New officers for the coming year are: president, 
Eleanor W. Batemen; first vice-president, Florence 
Dorward; second vice-president, May C. Turner; 
secretary, Catherine Starr; and __ treasurer, 
Katherine Doran Barton. 

The Association voted to give $50 to the scholar- 
ship fund in honor of Mary Spaulding, who re- 
cently retired as nutrition supervisor of the State 
Department of Public Health. The fund will aid 
students in the graduate program which she helped 
to inaugurate at Simmons College. 

The library committee has prepared an exhibit 
of books on child care. It will be used a week at a 
time in 15 libraries of the state. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. The Association presented the 
Veterans’ Hospital in West Roxbury with a radio 
victrola and a collection of selected records. 

The Association has made a contribution to the 
Marion Parker Memorial Fund established by the 
Beverly Health Center, as Miss Parker was long a 
valued member and officer. Interest from the 
fund will be used to help further the education of 
4-H club girls. 

Margia B. Abbott was in charge of the com- 
mittee that made contact with 60 colleges and 
universities to cbtain bulletins on clothing or 
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textiles that have been published as a result of 
the war program. This material has been classi- 
fied and is available to teachers throughout the 
state. It is on file at the State Department of 
Education, Boston. 

Mabel Turner of Newton is the newly elected 
president. 

Department of Public Health. Second Lieu- 
tenant Ruth Dickinson has been transferred from 
the Army Hospital at Randolph Field, Texas, to 
Selman Field, Louisiana. 

Ensign Catherine Hayes is now stationed at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Center. 

Florence Gates conducted a course on “Nutri- 
tion Education Through the School Lunch” during 
the 10th Annual School Lunch Managers’ Con- 
ference conducted jointly by the Massachusetts 
Departments of Education and of Public Health 
in Worcester from July 5 to 8. 

Massachusetts Dietetic Association. Elda 
Robb is the new president of the Association. 

Boston. A group of Boston nutritionists co- 
operated in a series of food and nutrition demon- 
strations at the Housing Units. Those partici- 
pating included Eleanor Page of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health; Louisa Skilton, 
Red Cross; Margaret Lovely, FDA; Nell Sailor, 
visiting nurse; Susan Mack, Gas Company; and 
Mary Donovan, Boston Department of Health. 
Work with the settlement houses during this 
summer and fall has been included in the group’s 
plans. 


Minnesota 

Minnesota Home Economics Association. The 
business group planned the program for the May 
meeting at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. An 
information booth was arranged where members 
could obtain illustrative material furnished by the 
various companies. Bess Rowe of The Farmer 
showed a model of that magazine’s “country 
kitchen” built to a scale of one-third the original 
size and fully equipped. Kathleen Conrad of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company demonstrated 
canning procedures and “grew a victory garden” 
on the spot. 

State Nutrition Committee. Irene Netz of the 
State Department of Health is chairman of the 
committee this year. 

Jeanette Goldthorpe, formerly associate FSA 
supervisor in Crow Wing and Aitkin counties, is 
now executive secretary of the committee with 
headquarters in St. Paul. 
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Ruth McCammon of the War Food Adminis- 
tration conferred in June with the executive secre- 
tary and committee members. 

Macalester College. Ruth Bonde studied at 
the University of Chicago during the first summer 
session and taught at Iowa State College during 
the second summer session. 

University of Minnesota. The regional Co- 
operative Conference on the Nutritional Status 
of College Women was held at University Farm 
in May. 

The home economics division co-operated with 
groups sponsoring two workshops at the University 
this summer. Dr. Ruth Grout of the department 
of preventive medicine and public health headed 
a Workshop on Health Education, and Dr. Kate 
Wofford of Buffalo State Teacher’s College directed 
a Rural School Workshop. 

A workshop for home economics education 
workers to consider immediate and postwar plans 
for home economics in state programs was held 
in August under the direction of Rua Van Horn 
of the U. S. Office of Education. Consultants in 
curriculum, teacher education, adult education, 
sociology, and economics were available from the 
University, the State Department of Education, 
and the Twin Cities. 

Louise Leavitt taught this summer at Ball 
State Teachers’ College. 

Ethel Phelps is co-operating with Ralph 
Montonna of the chemical engineering department 
on a study of fabrics made from Minnesota seed 
flax straw. 

Ruth Segolson has accepted a position at Augs- 
burg College, Minneapolis, where she will institute 
a program in general home economics. 

Extension Service. Thirty-one home demon- 
stration agents attended the Food Preservation 
Workshop on the University Farm campus from 
April 25 to 28. On the evening of April 26 the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association was held in the party 
dining room of the University Farm cafeteria. 
Officers this year are: president, Elizabeth Burr, 
Hennepin County; vice-president, Mrs. Eleanor 
Loomis, Winona County; secretary, Barbara 
Molmen, Brown County; treasurer, Lenore Golden, 
Redwood County. 

Mrs. Evelyn Sell, home demonstration agent 
in South St. Louis County, was presented with an 

orchid by a Duluth department store for out- 
standing work in the war effort. 
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Mississippi 

Food Preservation Refresher. A_ three-day 
refresher, planned to help sponsors of county 
nutrition committees, was held in the Victory 
Kitchen of the Mississippi Power and Light Com- 
pany in Jackson. It included demonstrations and 
discussions of food preparation, food preservation 
methods, family budgets for food preservation, and 
care and use of pressure cookers. 

Agreement was reached by the extension, voca- 
tional home economics, and FSA workers on 
several matters which had been varying in various 
sections of the state. 

The 35 persons attending included extension 
home demonstration workers; vocational home 
economics supervisors; staff members from the 
University of Mississippi, Mississippi Southern 
College, Mississippi State College for Women, and 
the Mississippi Experiment Station; nutritionists 
from the State Board of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Education; and the director of home 
service workers for the Mississippi Power and 
Light Company. 

State Department of Education. A series of 
two-day workshops was held during March and 
April for homemaking and agriculture teachers 
working in communities with food preservation 
centers. A study was made of plant and equip- 
ment and of procedures to follow in conserving 
produce, and training was offered in boning and 
canning beef. These workshops were followed 
by a series of five-day training schools to develop 
skills in the operation of equipment and in canning 
procedures for fruits and vegetables. 

About 100 homemaking and agriculture teachers 
participated in this in-service teacher-training 
program under the direction of Mary Wilson of 
Mississippi State College for Women and V. G. 
Martin of State College. 

Missouri 

Home Economics Association of Greater Kansas 
City. A get-acquainted reception was held at the 
University Women’s Club in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on March 30. Greetings were extended by 
Mrs. Martha Franklin, president of the Kansas 
City (Missouri) Women’s Chamber of Commerce, 
and Jeannette Capp, president of the Kansas City 
(Kansas) Women’s Chamber of Commerce. The 
speaker of the evening was Roscoe V. Shores, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Kansas City 
(Missouri) schools. 
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The Association’s first regular meeting took 
place at Westport High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, on May 15. The business of organiza- 
tion was completed, and a constitution was 
adopted. Speakers were Margaret Justin of 
Kansas State College and Marie Sellers of General 
Foods, chairman of the home economics in business 
department of the AHEA. 

Officers are: president, Nova Wing, Central 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alice Halter, Bethany Hospital, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; secretary, Mrs. Wilma Holcomb, 
homemaker, Kansas City, Missouri; and treasurer, 
Martha Ann Gwinn of Station KMBC, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Montana 


Food Preservation Workshop. The State De- 
partment of Vocational Education conducted a 
Food Preservation Workshop from June 5 to 10 
to obtain uniformity in the instruction offered in 
the many community canning centers throughout 
Montana and to assist the inexperienced as well 
as experienced personnel who expected to work 
in canning centers during the summer. The 
enrollment, which reached over 100, included repre- 
sentatives of home economics education, the 
Extension Service, public utilities, and FSA and 
other government agencies. The agriculture in- 
structors, who were holding their annual con- 
ference at the same time, also participated in the 
workshop. The training course included ademon- 
stration of meat canning in the new Bozeman 
Community Canning Center. 


Nebraska 


University of Nebraska. The annual get-to- 
gether of girls living in home management houses 
was held this year in the “limited income house” 
on May 13. Fifty students participated in the 
fun which was in the form of a “Ranch Round-Up.” 
Following a ranch-style supper, each of the eight 
groups entertained the others with skits re-en- 
acting amusing things which happened during the 
time its members lived in the houses. 

Extension Service. The Nebraska Council of 
Home Demonstration Clubs held its 7th Annual 
planning conference in Broken Bow. “Plan 
Today for Tomorrow’s Living” was the theme. 

Speakers included Dr. D. Rausten, who is in 
charge of the Co-operative Sandhills Medical 
Center, and Mrs. Chester Paxton, the nurse who 
assists him; Mrs. Eber Allen of Lincoln, who dis- 
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cussed “The Need for Conserving Nebraska’s 
Water Resources”; and Alice Carpenter of Hast- 
ings, who told of her “Experiences as a Japanese 
Prisoner.” 

Much of one afternoon was spent in group dis- 
cussions when plans were made for future project 
demonstrations. 

LaVerne Shafer is home demonstration agent in 
Cass County, succeeding Jessie Baldwin, agent 
since 1928, who recently purchased the café in 
Weeping Water. 

May Beth Herndon is now district home demon- 
stration agent with headquarters at Wayne. 

Leta Burbank is the new Dawson County home 
demonstration agent. Her headquarters are at 
Lexington. 

The Extension Service co-operated in a state 
conference on food processing sponsored by a 
state victory garden subcommittee. The con- 
ference was called to unify food processing recom- 
mendations made to homemakers by home econo- 
mists throughout the state. 

Following this conference, county home demon- 
stration agents and extension specialists conducted 
food preservation demonstrations in their areas. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
At the Association’s spring meeting the need for a 
postwar planning committee was discussed. 
Eunice Heywood, state home demonstration 
leader, was appointed chairman. 

State Board of Education. The board’s recent 
survey of the school lunch programs in the public 
schools of the state revealed that nearly 20,000 
of the 70,000 children are having a school-provided 
lunch of some kind. It may vary from milk toa 
main dish and a vegetable. The survey indicated 
that a definite effort should be made to provide 
some type of lunch for the other children. 

University of New Hampshire. Shelby 
Mitcham has a ten-month leave of absence to work 
with the Office of Distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, as state program assistant. 

Ruth Harwood is assistant dietitian at the 
Commons. 

Verna Moulton has been promoted to assistant 
professor. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Alice Melendy King, 
home demonstration agent-at-large, has returned 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where she worked toward her master’s degree. 
During her absence Lora Sleeper, former North 
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Carolina home demonstration agent, substituted 
for her. 

Ruth Stimson, Rockingham County home 
demonstration agent, recently was awarded a 
master of education degree by the University of 
New Hampshire. 

Shirley Read is the Sullivan County club agent. 

Public Schools. Margery Bessom taught a 
clothing class at the University of New Hampshire 
summer school. 

Edna Brown is teaching at Keene Senior High 
School, Lorraine Thyng at Peterborough High 
School, Elizabeth Edson in Concord, and Louise 
Pulsifer in Plymouth. 

Frances Platts, teacher at Dover High School, 
has organized material for use in safety education. 


New Jersey 

New Jersey Home £conomics Association. 
The annual meeting at the New Jersey College for 
Women on May 6 began at 9:30 a.m. with greet- 
ings around the coffee table, with the College 
staff serving as hostesses. 

A short business meeting preceded the morning 
program which began at 10:30 a.m. “Job Analysis 
—Applied to Homemaking” was discussed by 
Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Company, Newark; 
“Home Economics in an Army Camp,” by Ist 
Lieutenant Elizabeth E. Roberts, medical depart- 
ment dietitian at Camp Kilmer; and “‘Some Recent 
Trends in Textiles,” by Stephen S. Marks, rayon 
editor, Fairchild Publications, New York. 

A box luncheon was served at 12:45 p.m. The 
afternoon program included talks by Helen S. 
Mitchell, recently chief nutritionist in the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, 
on “Food for Europe Now and Later” and by 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, then president-elect of the 
AHEA, on “The American Home Economics 
Association Looks Ahead.” 

Alberta Dent was program chairman. 

Newly elected officers are: president, Catherine 
Cahalan; secretary, Kathryn Van Nest; and 
treasurer, Mary Leaming. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Marie 
Dirks, assistant teacher-trainer, has secured leave 
of absence in order to accept a graduate assistant- 
ship this year in the home economics education 
department of Ohio State University. 

A Canning Workshop for workers in the 11 com- 
munity canneries in North Dakota was held during 
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the last week of June with Mr. Naugher of the 
U. S. Office of Education conducting it. The 
workshop was under the direction of the vocational 
agriculture department with the State Depart- 
ment of Home Economics Education co-operating. 

Fifteen of the 1944 food and nutrition majors 
have received appointments as dietetic interns in 
hospitals in nine states. 

Extension Service. Seventeen emergency food 
preservation assistants are now employed by the 
North Dakota Extension Service. A training 
meeting for them was held at the North Dakota 
State College on June 6, 7, and 8, with Ruth 
Dawson in charge. 

Grace DeLong, state home demonstration 
leader, reports that 34 counties in the state 
scheduled annual Homemakers’ Achievement 
Days for the summer and fall. 

Every Wednesday is Home Economics Day 
in the state radio broadcast “Agriculture in the 
News.” These programs touch all phases of 
home economics, usually with specialists giving 
timely information on various subjects. This 
broadcast is carried over seven state stations and 
one Minnesota station. 

Pauline Reynolds is assistant supervisor of the 
Women’s Land Army. Town women were re- 
cruited in the spring to work in farm homes to 
release farm women for field labor. 

A safety and labor program was stressed at all 
summer extension camps this year. 

Dickinson. Esther Opland, former vocational 
homemaking teacher in Dickinson, is now emer- 
gency conservation assistant at the University of 
Hawaii. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A & M College. Forty-four persons 
attended a working conference held at Weatherford 
for teachers and other interested persons. Millie 
Pearson had charge of the work offered on Cur- 
riculum; Mrs. Adaline Ledbetter directed the 
class in Furniture Renovation; and Brenda Gould 
taught Clothing Problems, which were largely 
tailoring and renovation. Credit was given to 
those attending. Forty vocational homemaking 
teachers from the West District attended. 

A similar working conference was held at Tahle- 
quah with Katharine Kumler in charge of the work 
done on Curriculum and Mrs. Adaline Ledbetter 
supervising the work on Furniture Renovation. 

University of Oklahoma. In spite of the omis- 
sion of many school activities during the war, the 
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News Notes 


faculty of the School of Home Economics con- 
sidered it of such importance to honor its gradu- 
ating seniors that the annual custom of entertain- 
ing them at breakfast was continued this spring. 

The University returned to its former three- 
semester plan of operation beginning with the sum- 
mer semester. In the School of Home Economics, 
four intensified one-month courses were offered. 
Other courses were scheduled for the full two- 
month period. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Nettie R. Coryell, a 
pioneer home demonstration agent of 21 years’ 
service, died on June 2. 


Oregon 

Oregon State College. Jessamine C. Williams, 
head of the department of foods and nutrition for 
21 years, and Lillian Taylor, a member of the 
foods and nutrition staff for 25 years, retired in 
June. The home economics staff entertained in 
the spring at a delightful formal dinner in their 
honor. Miss Williams will continue to teach part 
time this year; Miss Taylor will make her home 
in Los Angeles with her sister. 

Helen S. Mitchell was visiting professor in 
nutrition at the summer session, and Ruth Palmer 
was visiting instructor in foods. 

Mary Rokahr, Maud Wilson, and Edna Van 
Horn taught in a Workshop on Home Manage- 
ment at the summer session. Enrollees included 
teachers and home demonstration agents. 

State Nutrition Committee. A State Food 
Preservation Conference was held in Portland on 
May 4 under the direction of Ava B. Milam, state 
nutrition chairman; Frances Alexander, executive 
secretary; and Mabel C. Mack, chairman of the 
food preservation subcommittee. It was attended 
by 75 workers who are actively engaged or in- 
terested in a home food preservation program. 

The recommendations made at this conference 
have been sent to all professional workers in the 
state as a guide in teaching methods. 

Extension Service. A training class for college 
women who had enrolled in the Women’s Land 
Army for summer work on Oregon farms was 
offered in the spring at Oregon State College. The 
girls were given training in dairy work and in 
tractor driving. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Oregon Home 
Economics Extension Council was held at Oregon 
State College in May. Legislation, research, 
finance, and other problems related to the exten- 
sion program were considered. During the eve- 
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ning session a talk on China was given by R. G. 
Johnson, who recently made a year’s study there 
of the livestock situation. 

Frances Clinton, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Marion County, became assistant state 
leader on July 1. 

The War Emergency Program in Food Produc- 
tion and Food Preservation is now reaching 20 
counties. The assistants were trained at Oregon 
State College. 


Rhode Island 


The Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting took the form of a May Break- 
fast on May 20 at Cranston High School. The 
Reverend Francis Thompson was the guest 
speaker, and Clarence Bosworth and Alfred Grant 
of the Cranston school were guests. Violet Higbee 
of Rhode Island State College discussed plans for 
the food conservation program to be carried out 
throughout the state starting in July. 

Blanche Kuschke is the new president and Eve 
Calland the new secretary. 

Pawtucket. Girls from the two senior high 
schools entered the national sewing contest spon- 
sored by radio station WFCI in Pawtucket. They 
modeled suits, coats, and dresses and captured 
one prize along with several honorable mentions. 


South Dakota 


State Nutrition Committee. Ruth McCammon 
of the WFA attended the committee’s May meet- 
ing in Huron. 

Evelyn Scott, former home demonstration agent 
in the state, is acting executive secretary. 

University of South Dakota. Mrs. Mathilda 
Geppart, supervisor of the Vermillion Nursery 
School sponsored by the University, was nominated 
State Mother and official candidate for the Ameri- 
can Mother of 1944, sponsored yearly by the 
Golden Rule Foundation of New York City. She 
was chosen from 18 state candidates. 

Myrtle Ericson has joined the foods and nutri- 
tion staff at the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. 


Texas 


Texas Technological College. The adminis- 
trative council has approved two new majors in 
home economics—applied arts with an occupa- 
tional therapy option and child development. 

Exhibits were arranged by students and faculty 
members for the Home Conservation Clinic held 
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in a downtown center April 19 by the social studies 
group of the Lubbock AAUW. The clinic was 
open to the public, and several faculty members 
acted as consultants. Fields represented were 
food and nutrition, gardening and food preserva- 
tion, clothing and textiles, household furnishings, 
and household management. 

Johne Bowles, who was on leave last year to 
work among women war workers in the Dallas 
area to see what contributions home economists 
can make in preventing absenteeism among women 
employees and in making them more efficient 
workers, returned to the campus in April to give 
a series of lectures to home economics classes. 
She worked in Dallas under the supervision of the 
State Board for Vocational Education and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

A series of radio programs entitled “Design for 
Living” was sponsored by the home economics 
division in co-operation with Lubbock high schools 
from April 22 to June 10. Placards giving titles 
of programs and a map of the campus were sent 
to all high schools in the area. 

Thirty-two home economics students were 
among the 125 women honored in the Thirteenth 
Annual Women’s Recognition Service on April 28 
for outstanding scholarship and leadership. 

Sannie Callan returned to the College staff in 
June. She had been on leave since January to 
work in a training program for nursery school 
teachers in the Fort Worth area. 

Letters of special commendation were sent last 
spring by a special recognition committee, com- 
posed of a faculty sponsor and four class repre- 
sentatives, to parents of students who had attained 
a high standard of performance. Students selected 
were judged on professional attitude; scholarship; 
dependability; initiative; and ability to organize 
and carry out plans, to work cheerfully with others, 
and to apply classroom instruction. 

Courses for nonmajors offered in the summer 
session included elementary nutrition, food selec- 
tion and preparation, art design, family relations, 
and an introductory course in clothing and textiles. 


Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
following assumed office August 1: president, 
Marion Lawrence, home demonstration agent in 
Henrico County, Richmond; second vice-president, 
Marian Williamson, Red Cross nutritionist, Roa- 
noke; and secretary, Mrs. Ocie Jones O’Brien, dis- 
trict FSA supervisor, Richmond. 
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The food and nutrition committee is being in- 
creased in size and will include in its program more 
nutrition work in industry. At the suggestion of 
Dr. J. B. Porterfield, director of the Virginia Bu- 
reau of Industrial Hygiene and an adviser on the 
committee, the group selected a speaker for health 
programs for industry which were arranged during 
the summer by the industrial group of the Virginia 
Medical Association. 

Richmond Nutrition Council. The Council’s 
puppet show, starring Punch and Judy in their 
nutrition story, has just completed a most success- 
ful season, with 103 showings from September 1943 
to May 1944 during which 19,651 children and 
1,643 adults were reached. A new script has been 
prepared for this season. 

Mary Washington College. The College is now 
a co-ordinate college of the University of Virginia 
and is to be known as Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia. 

Department of Education. When the meat- 
canning season is over, the total number of cans 
of food preserved in the 167 large and small can- 
ning centers during the year is expected to exceed 
greatly the 2,100,000 cans preserved last year. 
Home economics and agriculture teachers have 
worked during the summer months keeping the 
centers going at full capacity. 

Extension Service. In addition to two state 
assistants, Mrs. Mary L. Thompson and Catherine 
Peery, six white city and county workers and three 
Negro city and county workers were employed 
during the summer on the extension emergency 
War Food Administration program. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA’s medica! 
care plan was supplemented on May 1 with the 
addition of a hospitalization insurance and surgica! 
care program on a state-wide basis through the 
newly organized Farmers’ Health Association, Inc. 
This all-round program now makes it possible 
for FSA borrowers to have almost complete medi- 
cal and health services on a prepaid annual-fee 
basis. 

FSA has been concerned with the health of farm 
families ever since it started its work of rural re- 
habilitation, because FSA county supervisors found 
out quickly that poor health and lack of adequate 
medical care were keeping many families from 
becoming successful farmers. A health service 
plan was developed which has become broader 
every year. These services now include medical, 
dental, surgical, and hospital care. Loca! doctors 
control the aspects of the medical-care program. 
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News Notes 


The Farmers’ Health Association, Inc., operates 
under a board of directors composed of five FSA 
borrowers with an employed business manager. 
Under this plan, the families in the eastern part of 
the state pay $12.50 a year and get emergency hos- 
pital and surgical care. In the western part of the 
state they pay $20 a year and get more complete 
coverage. A choice of participating hospitals and 
surgeons is offered. The plan works both ways, 
as the surgeons and hospitals also have the right 
to say whether they will accept a patient. 


Washington 

State Board for Vocational Education. Repre- 
sentatives from 17 centers and home economics 
teachers studying at Washington State College 
attended the Food Preservation Workshops held 
in Auburn, Ellensburg, and Pullman. 

The fall vocational home economics meetings are 
scheduled for the northwest, southwest, central, 
and eastern sections. Consumer problems, man- 
agement of time and energy, and furniture renova- 
tion will be studied from the standpoint of war and 
postwar needs. 

Central Washington College of Education. As 
part of the nutrition education program of the 
county nutrition committee, Helen Michaelson has 
been acting as nutrition consultant to individuals 
referred to her by the County Welfare Office, FSA, 
extension workers, and others. She also partici- 
pated in a Nutrition Education Workshop at In- 
diana State Teachers College from June 14 to 28. 

Ruth Redmond attended the University of Chi- 
cago during the summer session. 

State College of Washington. Speakers at the 
Nutrition Institute from June 5 to 10 included 
Betty Watts, A. J. Lorenz, Rae Russell, Mark T. 
Buchanan, Mrs. C. C. Dill, Mrs. Grace Barstow 
Millay and Emmalene Redetski, Margaret 
McGregor and Ella Wood, Helen S. Mitchell, and 
Inez Arnquist. B. L. Brown conducted a leader- 
ship training course on community canning centers. 

Margaret Ritchie, Elmina White, Mrs. Frances 
Oleson, Clare Hartnett, and A. E. Orr served as 
chairmen for the various days of the Institute. 

At the Work Simplification Institute from June 
26 to 30, Mary Rokahr discussed “A National 
Point of View on Changes in Home Management 
Programs and Adjustments.” Clifford H. Zuroske 
and Esther Pond conducted studies in work 

simplification. 

Jane Wilson received her M.A. at the College in 
May and is to be instructor in foods this year. 
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Agnes S. Sunnell received her M.S. at the spring 
commencement. 

Dr. Betty Watts has joined the staff as associate 
professor and will direct the food and nutrition 
research of the experiment station. 

University of Washington. A War Food Course, 
with no prerequisites, was added to the curricu- 
lum last year for non-home-economics majors. 

Out-of-state visitors last spring included Jessie 
Harris, Helen Walsh, Clara Gebhard Snyder, Mrs. 
Jeanette Hendricks, Marietta Eichelberger, Eloise 
Davison, Alice Haley, and Marie Sellers. 

Charlotte Black has joined the home economics 
staff at the University of British Columbia. 

Okanogan. The home economics department 
co-operated with the Forest Service in teaching 
fundamentals of simple cookery to boys who ex- 
pected to be lookout guards during the summer. 

Spokane. Hazel Cushing, co-ordinator of family 
life education programs, has been broadcasting at 
5:30 p.m. on Saturdays in a radio series entitled 
“Parents and Children.” 

North Central High School. In the classes in 
foods stress was placed last spring on preparing 
vegetables and fruits for locker freezing. The 
school has no locker facilities, but the class pre- 
pared asparagus and spinach for two families in 
the community. 

Clothing classes last year completed a makeover 
problem using discarded garments the girls had or 
some purchased at the Thrift Shop. 

Walla Walla Nutrition Committee. Activities 
sponsored last year included (1) a nutrition booth 
at the War Fair showing food allotments of various 
countries today compared to ours, (2) a cooking 
school for war brides, (3) the stamping of all Pacific 
Power and Light bills for one month with the 
warning to boil all home-canned vegetables 10 
minutes before using (these bills went to 4,000 
families), (4) canning clinics ac Walla Walla and at 
Waitsburg, presented by Eleanor Davis of the 
Extension Service. 


West Virginia 

West Virginia University. Catherine Campbell 
has held a five-month appointment as assistant 
teacher trainer. 

Cadet nurses who are training in Morgantown 
have been enrolled in a special course in dietetics 
taught by Mrs. Mary Rose Taylor Jones. 

Madeline Akscin is the new dietitian at the Uni- 
versity cafeteria, which serves as a laboratory for 
training dietitians. Until April the cafeteria was 
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used as a mess hall for Army trainees, but it is now 
open to the public. 

Thelma Hartley, former home economist for the 
Monongahela System in Morgantown, has joined 
the WAVES. 

Extension Service. Mabel Best, for the past 
four years home demonstration agent in Cabell 
County, on April 12 became executive secretary 
of the state nutrition committee with headquarters 
in Morgantown. 

Bryanna Burton, former home demonstration 
agent in Ohio County, joined the state 4-H club 
staff in the extension offices in Morgantown on 
April 1. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McNeill Dorsey is working with 
the Extension Service in promoting the emergency 
food preservation program throughout the state. 
Several other home economists will be placed in 
counties not having home demonstration agents 
to assist with the work. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Susan West is 
president of the Wisconsin Dietetic Association. 

For the second summer Louise Sobye taught 
nutrition in the workshop in Milwaukee for ele- 
mentary teachers, which is part of the summer 
school program of the University of Wisconsin. 

Ruth Ratz of the University of Toronto spent 
three days at the Institute in the spring observing 
classes and studying the curriculum. 

Letitia Walsh taught at the University of Chi- 
cago during the summer. 

The Stout Institute. New faculty members 
during the past year were: Mildred Moore and 
Margaret Harper in the home economics education 
department, and Mrs. Benita Smith, director of 
the Nursery School. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Henriette L. Cuilling is an 
assistant personnel officer in the WAVES and sta- 
tioned at Livermore, California. 

Marie Walters is now on the staff of McMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

The annual High School Rally Day took the 
form of a “Girl Get Your Girl” week end this year. 
Most of the home economics students invited a 
senior high school student as a guest. 

Thirty students in the food demonstration and 
experimental cookery classes visited the “Betty 
Crocker Kitchen” in Minneapolis in the spring. 
The trip also included a luncheon and style show 
at the Dayton Tea Room and a tour through its 
kitchens. 
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Extension Service. Twenty-six emergency 
agents have been employed to help with the war 
food program, and 65 of the 71 Wisconsin coun- 
ties now have the help of either a home agent or an 
emergency worker. Of the 45 home demonstra- 
tion agents, 37 have been in the service for one year 
or more and 17 have a record of 5 or more years’ 
service. Mrs. Helen Haldiman Feind of Jefferson 
County has the longest service record to her credit 
—10 years. 

Following up the spring district conferences on 
food preservation for home agents, county con- 
ferences were held to check information on how to 
test pressure cooker gauges, stop leakage around 
covers of pressure cookers, and consider other 
points with a view to obtaining a higher percent- 
age of well-canned foods this year. 

Six 4-H camps, planned especially to give help 
to leaders, were scheduled in the state. 

Women in all home-agent counties have tenta- 
tively selected their home demonstration programs 
for 1944-45. Programs selected invariably cen- 
tered around food for health; conservation of time 
and energy; conservation of equipment and mate- 
rials; or maintaining health, morale, and good 
group and family relationships. 

At the last meeting of Epsilon Sigma Phi, Gladys 
Stillman and Gladys Meloche were the first women 
to be recognized for 25 or more years of extension 
service. 

Mary Brady is extension nutritionist for Mil- 
waukee. 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Nutrition Committee. Willa Thor- 
nock, executive secretary, reports that 22 of the 
23 counties in Wyoming are now organized for 
nutrition committee work. Ejighty-nine reim- 
bursed school lunch programs are now in operation 
as well as four school lunch programs that are self- 
supporting. A state-wide contest was sponsored 
last spring to secure a Wyoming nutrition slogan 
for use during Nutrition Month in September. 

Extension Service. The State Home Demon- 
stration Council and the State 4-H Club Council 
held a joint meeting in Thermopolis from June 14 
to 16 with 70 delegates in attendance. Governor 
Hunt spoke on “Postwar Plans for Agriculture in 
Wyoming.” 

Ellen Lindstrom, home management specialist, 
was married to Joe Bramblett, W.T. 2nd Class, 
USN, in Tacoma, Washington, on May 26. She 
plans to continue her work. 
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a more than meets the eye 


Carnation desserts are like some- 
thing out of a magician’s manual... 
full of pretty colors and frills—if you 
like—but just good, plain food under- 
neath! 

Imagine custard all dressed up with 
your favorite jam but packing all the 
nutrients of over four cups of good, 
whole milk and six eggs! That’s real 
nutrition—that’s Carnation’s Jam 
Custard Surprise! 

There’s no end to the wizardry of 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
‘““FROM CONTENTED 


creamy-smooth Irradiated Carnation 
in cookery—it blends beautifully with 
other foods—its rich cream sauces 
team up with meats and vegetables to 
add more nutrients—it makes a fine 
drink when mixed half and half with 
water or fruit juices and chilled... . 


No wonder Carnation is an indis- 
pensable part of the nutrition picture 
... no wonder dieticians and home- 
makers agree that there is never a 
dull menu with Carnation! 


“Clever Ways with Carnation for 
the Duration,’”’ Carnation’s war- 
time booklet, has many more sur- 
prises than Jam Custard Surprise 
... it’s full of clever tricks for war- 
time use. For your free copy, ad- 
dress Carnation Co., Dept. 715-E, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


Milk 


cows’ 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal-—it helps.) 
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PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE 


School architects, administrators and teach- 
ers, aware of postwar educational imperatives, 
are basing school building designs on tomor- 
row's needs. In planning special rooms and 
selecting vocational and laboratory equipment 
Sheldon can be of unusual assistance. Sheldon 
will also assist you in compiling budget esti- 
mates and writing specifications. 


Write today — request Sheldon Planning As- 
sistance. Without obligating you in any way 
Sheldon Engineers will call and discuss your 
problems, ideas and plans. 
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Be patriotic this year—do all 
the canning possible, so there 
will be plenty of commercially 
canned foods for our war effort. 


VALUABLE 
CANNING BOOK 
200 recipes. Free to 


teachers. 10¢ for ex- 
tra copies. 


FOLEY FOOD MILL 
for Family Foods 
1. Mashes Potatoes. 
| 2.Mashes Rutabagas—pumpkin—squash. 3. Makes 
| Apple Sauce—no coring—no peeling. 4. Strains 
| all cooked vegetables. 5. Crushes cooked fruits. 
| 6. Strains cranberries. 7. Grates cheese—nuts— 


crackers. Also used for canning tomato juice, apple 
sauce, straining baby foods. 
“ii \~ Professional offer on FOLEY FOOD MILL. 
Enjoy the contented feeling of having a st FOLEY MFG. CO., Dept. R. : 7 
of canned foods—garden fresh vegeta- ost. 116 dnd Se 
bles and fruits, pickles, jellies and meats, 
with all flavor, vitamins and good health 
sealed in. Anyone can can in tin, the easy 
Burpee way. 

See Bu Modern Canning Equipment at 
your Dealer’s. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. | 
Please send Free copy of new recipe Book “VARI- | 
ETY IN FOOD WITH THE FOLEY ®OOD MILL” | 
(additional copies each 10¢). Also send Professional 
Offer to Home Economists on FOLEYSFOOD MILL, 
(retail price $1.25). sS | 


BURPEE CAN SEALER Co. Name 
133 w. Liberty St. Barrington, Ww. 1 Address. > | 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal- iteips.) 
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_ THE NOTED ROMAN, PLINY, PRESCRIBED THE 16th OR 


28th DAY OF THE MOON 
HAIRCUTTING.. 


IN ORDER TO AVOID- 


BALDNESS AND HEADACHE 


Mast @ There was 


never any more foundation for that 
idea than there is for the notion that 
home-cooked market foods are al- 
ways more nutritious...contain more 
vitamins and minerals...than com- 
mercially canned foods. 

As you well know, scientifically 
determined facts disprove this notion. 
The protein, fat and carbohydrate 
contents of canned foods and raw 
foods cooked at home are practically 
identical. As for vitamins and min- 
erals, modern canning practices em- 
body more procedures designed to 
protect the vitamins and minerals 
than do the most commonly used 
home-cooking methods. No other 
container protects like the can. 


In order that full nutritional bene- 
fits be derived from this great class 
of foods, mistaken ideas about canned 
foods must be corrected. You who 
are influential in helping to form 
sound dietary habits are in a position 
to help. We urgently request your 
support. 

To help make this educational 
work easier for you, we have prepared 
a very brief booklet which answers 
simply and authoritatively the most 
important questions commonly 
asked concerning commercially 
canned foods, their preparation and 
use. For your free copy, drop a card to 
The Can Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 

60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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DON’T SACRIFICE 
BOL 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


JUST DO THIS! You know why people still roast meat ct 
high temperatures. To give roast and gravy 
] Before cooking, “wipe” roast ‘ich brown color. 
® with Kitchen Bouquet. See Roasting meat slowly at 300° helps pre- 
how i? gives meat that deep Vent shrinkage, produces tenderer, juicier, 
brown cppetizing crust. more nutritious roasts with better flavor. 
And now you can slow-roast meat and still 
2 Then add a little Kitchen Bou- give the roast and gravy rich brown color. 
* quet. Gives deep rich brown Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It’s magic! 
ccolor—rragnifies meat t=ste. Use it to improve the color and meat 
flavor in stews, croquettes, meat pics, too. At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 


Tor Pints, Quarts 
and Gallons call 
your individual 
supplier. 


Product of GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., New York,N.Y. 


EVEN THE EXPERTS 


A RECENT impartial survey revealed 
that doctors, dietitians and home 
economists did not know that restored 
ready-to-eat cereals are the full equiva- 
lont in essential nutrients of the grains 
of which they are made. 

The full equivalent in CALORIES, in 
VITAMINS, and MINERALS! 

Take KELLOGG’S PEP, for instance, 


that extra-delicious, crispy whole-wheat 
flakes cereal. Not only is PEP whole This ounce serv- THE SAME as this THE SAME as this 


grain with the important food values ing of PEP has 100 ounce of raw, un- serving of cooked 
Nature put into it—but PEP is also forti- calories... cooked wheat! wheat cereal! 
fied with extra vitamin B, and vitamin D! 

All of the Kellogg Cereals either are 
made from the whole grains or are fully 
restored to whole grain levels of thiamin, 
niacin and iron. 

They may look incredibly light and 
delicate—but remember, the ready-to-eat 
cereals are gqod substantial foods, Enjoy 
them regularly, knowing that they are 
fully accredited as one of Uncle Sam’s 
Basic 7 Foods (Group 6). 


FREE:Send for new nutritive value folder 
containing product information about 
Kellogg’s Cereals. Write Dept. JHE 410, 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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IT’S EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN FLAVORED GELATINE DESSERTS! 


One of America’s most fre- 
quently served desserts is fla- 
vored gelatine. Show your classes 
how it can be improved nutri- 
| tionally (and in flavor, too) by 
making their flavored gelatine 
desserts the Knox way. Real 
fruit flavor and vitamins not 
present in imitation-flavor prod- 
' ucts are what they’!! get in this 
grand new version. Yet see how 
simple and speedy this recipe is! 


Set up a demonstration of this 


basic recipe. Try the many vari- 
ations possible. If you’d like 
more material on making your 
own flavored gelatine desserts, 
send for the new Knox leaflet 
“Fresh Is Best!’’ together with 
special Home Economics class- 
room material. 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 


| Please send special Home & > 

| Economics classroom ma- 
terial and new Knox leaf- 

| let of recipes for using <> ; 
Knox with fresh fruits. City. Stoteg——¢ 


‘ 
q 
| 
Basic qserve® cup not water cup remo 
nox Geiauine cup suger and not won pout 
nvelope ugar. ughly en 3 
pee su ned 
nto mold yow we ntuls of 
apo make juice water, in the | 
on gesired aries) 10° one-foure ‘ant of suger aesired: 
gruits OF PET send Of the selly 
yxture of pegins jor 
the ne acidity jelly aarker © 
may 
coloring SPECIAL CLASSROOM MATERIAL! | 
‘ 
Johnstown. New York 
= 
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... because THEIR health 
and happiness are 
YOUR responsibility 


Dietitians and Home Economists re- 
alize better than most people how 
how definite a bearing food has on 
both health and happiness. Your 
training and experience is constantly 
demonstrating this fact. You know, 
too, that no matter how beneficial 
ji food may be, little is gained when it 
is not sufficiently appetizing to be 
eaten in adequate quantities. 


| Investigate the dual advantages of 
| Maltex Cereal. Maltex is made from 
Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley 
by a process which brings out, to the 
full, the wholesome goodness of both 
grains. And it has a distinctive 
“hearty” flavor which appeals to 
most children and adults. 


LET US SEND 42° x 28"; helpful in teaching 
YOU 

an or rs) tline 

WALL CHART Drawings of common foods 
to be colored, cut out, and 
pasted on chart. One set to 
each class. Offer limited to 
schools north of Washington, 
D. C. and east of Chicago. 
Write: Home Economics 
Dept., Maltex Company, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


Every E-Z baby shirt has on its size label 

the age and weight of the baby for which 

that shirt was made. This new E-Z service 

is the surest way to buy perfect comfort 

for your baby. 
E-Z baby shirts come in tie-around and pull- 
over styles; no buttons to annoy or come 


off. For the older children too, there is E-Z 
underwear “for Any Child of Any Age.” 


E-Z Mills Inc., 57 Worth St., New York 13 
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Send 


(o the Wounded 


Over Here! 


C-MAIL IS CHEER MAIL... 
COOKIES, CAKES, CHOCOLATE 


Uncle Sam’s boys are well fed—no matter 
where they are. 

But convalescent men, in hospital beds or 
wheel chairs, long for homemade sweets. 
Send these homesick wounded a real taste of 
home. 

Cookies, for instance, that take them back to 
little-boyhood . . . that set them dreaming of 
sunny kitchens . .. Mom's Saturday bakings. 
A litle of your time will make a lot of happy 
time for them. Nothing will be so appreciated 
..- nothing can so well show your appreciation 
of what they’ve done for you. 

You know, of course, how soldiers go for Cook- 
ies. They love “em! So be sure your C-Mail 
includes a generous quantity of various kinds. 
A man doesn’t have to be wounded to enjoy 
Toll House Cookies. But if he is, these golden, 
crunchy cookies containing whole pieces of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate are doubly 
precious, doubly good. 


Chocolate is a fighting food. So if your dealer 
is temporarily short of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
ask him to save you some when he gets it. 


Send C-Mac€ over Here 
° Over There 
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FREE 


SEWING MATERIAL FOR YOUR CLASS 


Cotton bags from home provide a ready source of sturdy 
sewing material at absolutely no extra expense to your 
students. Used flour, meal, sugar, feed, and other cotton 
bags can be made into dresses, aprons, smocks, play suits, and 
scores of other easy-to-make items for personal and home use. 

A 32-page booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing,” 
lists more than 100 different items that your sewing class 
can make from cotton bags. The number and size of bags 
required, and complete easy-to-follow instructions for mak- 
ing each item, are given in this profusely illustrated booklet. 
It is designed to encourage thrift, 
develop resourcefulness, and stimu- 
late initiative in America’s home- 


makers of tomorrow. 


As long as the supply lasts, we will 
furnish copies of this booklet for 
use of students in sewing classes 


(limit 25 copies per class). Fill in 
the coupon—amail it today 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee I «71 32 


Please of of Tricks 
for Home Sewing" to 


CONSUMER LAKE PLACID 
EDUCATION SERVICE CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Prepared by Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, Complete set, 8 volumes 
ander a grant from Phi Upsilon Omi ° 
ati Price, $5.00 


Nine issues of planographed material, Septem- 


ber-May. 

y American Home Economics Association 
The releases include annotated listings of new 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
publications; reports of progress in standardi- 


zation and grade labeling; news from govern-|  grgperyy 

mental departments and regulatory agencies of NUTRITION GHECK- UP JP CHART 
interest to consumers; news of legislation, trade 
promotion and advertising campaigns; develop- 


ments in the co-operative movement; reports Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
of consumer projects, and suggestions for new 


projects. Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 


Yearly subscription price $1.00 


anagers, and 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION nutrition workers. Additional copies 


620 Mills | uilding Washington 6, D. C. only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Why Have Cereal Foods Achieved Added 
Importance in the National Dietary Picture? 


a C< 


4 
if 
y 
| f 
“AN = 


Segments” 


GIVE THE ANSWER... 


Almost Vs of the 


“Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and pro- 
vided cereal consumption consists entirely of 
whole grain or restored breakfast cereals and 
all white flour or bread is enriched. Data ad- 
justed for losses in cooking. 


Almost V3 of the 
CALORIES PROTEINS 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 


AU OTHER Foops 


More than V3 
of Three Essential 
B-VITAMINS AND IRON 


38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the tron 
(in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 
2800 calorie diet). 


Ina recent issue of a well-known nutritional 
journal, we find the statement: “In spite of 
an ample food supply, extensive malnutri- 
tion has been observed in Worcester County, 
Maryland.” 

This statement concerns a rural area. But 
evidence from other sources indicates that 
malnutrition may occur in any type of com- 
munity. 

One highly practical approach to this 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. - 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR CHEERIOATS 
BISQUICK KIX WHEATIES 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, 
higher government standards, including Drifted 
Snow “‘Home Perfected’’ Flour (in the West) 
and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick 
contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to- 
eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 
ooere, ave registered trade marks of General 
ills, Inc. 


problem is the enrichment and restoration 
of many cereal foods. Cereal foods have al- 
ways been a good source of energy and 
cereal protein. Now, thanks to their en- 
richment and restoration, they are also an 
important source of three essential B-vita- 
mins and iron. And current thinking on 
nutrition includes acceptance of the view 
that increased consumption of enriched, 
whole grain and restored cereal foods may 
well result in a significant improvement in 
the national dietary picture. 


A NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE” just pre- 
pared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, Inc., 
is now available without charge. It is a sane, practical 
approach to the problem of how to plan for good 
nutrition and help promote maximum health. Basic nutri- 
tion information is presented in chart form, with color 
illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply write: 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 925 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


(Sorry, only one copy to o person.) 
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8UT, DARLING ALL 


CHILDREN HAVE 
PARENTS ! ” | 


“00 HOO,” wailed little Beulah. “I don’t 
want parents. They hit little children 
with hairbrushes, and it hurts.” 

“Mama is sorry she had to punish you,” 
consoled Elsie, the Borden Cow. “But you 
must learn not to be impudent to the Borden 
veterinarian.” 

“Huh,” sniffed Beulah, “what is so won- 
derful about him?” 

“Young lady,” said Elsie firmly, “the 
Borden veterinarian means as much to us as 
a family doctor does to humans. 

“‘He checks to make sure we’re in the pink 
of’condition so that the milk and cream that 


go into Borden products will be pure always. 
His work, plus the fact that all Borden 
products are made under strict laboratory 
controls, makes people respect the Borden 
name.” 


“T don’t want respect,” pouted Beulah. 
“It hurts too much!” 


“Long after the smarting of that spanking 
has gone,” soothed Elsie, ““you’ll be proud of 
the confidence people have in Borden prod- 
ucts such as Evaporated Milk, Beta Lactose, 
Cheese, and Ice Cream. Meanwhile, try to 
remember: ‘If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be 
good 


- if its Borden's, ili got lo be good / 
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TEACHER’S HANDBOOK ON 
HOME CARE AND CONSERVATION 


—by the Modern Wax Method 


To aid you in presenting this material to students of home management and 
conservation classes, 5. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., has prepared in concentrated 
form a new, timely manual of information and instruction on the Wax Method 
of Housekeeping. 

The booklet explains the care and maintenance of furniture, floors and 
woodwork. It also gives full instructions for application of wax, complete 
with illustrations to facilitate classroom demonstration. 

Background material includes the history of man’s use of wax as well as 
facts on its composition and manufacture. 

You who are teaching the future home- 
makers of America will find this book a 
valuable teaching aid. Send for your free 
desk copy today. 

“Beauty for Keeps” dramatizes house- 
keeping in an entertaining manner. Runs 
29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. sound. 
Write for free showing dates for your school. 
See coupon below. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 


Dept. JH 104, Racine, Wisconsin 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. JH 104, Racine, Wis. ' 

Please send me items checked. [ | 1. “Teacher's Handbook on : 

Home Care and Conservation by the Modern Wax Method.” 1 

(_] 2. Information on free film showing: “Beauty For Keeps.” : 

ow ' 

Address— 

City State 
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your FRE Fe course on 
ELECTRIC COOKING... 


NOW ON PRESSES... FIRST COME... FIRST SERVED! 


HERE IS the most complete course ever 
offered on the electric range and electric 
cooking—and it’s free to Home Economists! 
Not a “rehash” of old textbooks, but an en- 
tirely new course, designed to give the Home 
Economist a comprehensive background, plus 
classroom aids, for teaching not only electric 
cooking but also the use of the electric range 
as an integral part of electric cooking. 


what it is 


This course consists of three separate but in- 
tegrated parts: 


TEN-CHAPTER TEXTBOOK covering 

all phases of electric cooking, plus the 

construction, care and use of the modern 
electric range. 


SUMMARIES of each chapter, complete 
with drawings, which can be mimeo- 
graphed for your pupils’ and home-makers’ 
use. 


BIG, COLORFUL WALL CHARTS, two 
of them; one a detailed diagram of the 
electric range, the other explaining the 
functions of each of its units. 


how you use it 


Use this new course not as an adjunct to any 
other cooking instruction, but as a complete 
course in itself. For electric fuel is different 
from old-fashioned fuels, and the electric 
range is different from old-fashioned ranges in 
principle and construction. Electric cooking 
is a subject of tremendous interest to women 
now and in the post-War era, for surveys show 
that three times as many women plan to buy 
electric ranges as now own them! 


some subjects covered 


ELECTRIC COOKING—its fundamental theory; 
KITCHEN PLANNING—common-sense arrange- 
ment of time and materials; ELECTRICITY as a 
Fuel—how it is delivered, measured, etc.; 
ELECTRIC RANGE construction ; SURFACE Units 
and Controls; the WELL COOKER—what it is 
and how it operates; the ELECTRIC OVEN— 
Time and Temperature Controls; the ELEC- 
TRIC BROILER—how to get best results; other 
CONVENIENCE FEATURES; the CARE and 
CLEANING of the modern electric range. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon—NOW! 


Blectric Range Section, Dept. 4-104 
s Ass'n, 
155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


GET THIS NEWEST, MOST COMPREHENSIVE | : 
ELECTRIC COOKING COURSE ; 


Please list my name to receive FREE The complete new ff 
course on the Electric Range and ic Cooking, as 
soon as it is off the presses. <5 
Electric Range Section i res — 
National Electrical i 
Manufacturers Association — | 


HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + MONARCH + NORGE 
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Umbrellas and rubbers 
A blow to his pride? 

The wheat germ in Ralston 
Protects from inside 


You know what important contributions 
whole wheat makes to the diet. 

You know that wheat germ is the richest 
cereal source of protective B-vitamins. . . 
needed for energy, good nerves, appetite, 
growth, digestion. 

But do you know that Instant Ralston 
and Regular Ralston are hot whole 
wheat cereals with added natural 

wheat germ. . . 2% times as rich in 
wheat germ as whole wheat itself? 
That’s why these cereals have such a 
rich heart of wheat flavor. 

That’s why they offer extra protection . . 
protection from inside! 


FREE! Complete new teaching kit on 
cereal grains...material all in full color 


Includes 8-page illustrated pamphlet 
for high school and adult students, 
““A Handbook cf Cereal Grains’’; 
23’’x 35” dramatized cross-section 
of wheat kernel, with explanatory 
notes on nutritional values; 25’’x 38” 
chart showing how most diets can 
be made adequate by adding every- 
day foods. Non-commercial. Quan- 
tity recipes also available. Use 
coupon below. Offers limited to 
Continental U. S. 


Ralston Purina Co., Nutrition Dept., Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below. 


(0 821 D—Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 831 D—“A Handbook of Cergep Grains” (included in kit) 
871 D-—Quantity Recipe Cards 
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OF CHILDHOOD 


Optimal physical and mental development 
in children, throughout the growth period, 
depends on a constant and adequate sup- 
ply of all nutrients. Undernutrition, with 
its decreased supply of nutritional essen- 
tials, prevents normal development and 
may lead to irreparable changes which per- 
sist throughout life. Bony deformities, 
decreased stature, poor muscular develop- 
ment, and mild psychoneurotic tenden- 
cies are but a few of the results of child- 
hood malnutrition. 

Ovaltine can give invaluable aid in the 


MALNUTRITION 


prevention and correction of malnutrition 
in children. Its rich supply of essential 
nutrients compensates for the deficiencies 
of the inadequate diet, or the dietary of 
capricious eaters. When taken twice daily 
with the average diet, it converts the total 
daily intake to nutritionally satisfying lev- 
els. Sufficient quantities are taken without 
difficulty, since this delicious food drink 
is enjoyed by children of all age groups. 
In this day of rationing and decreased 
food availability, Ovaltine becomes an 
important component of the dietary. 


THE WANDER CO., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 


Three daily servings (1/2 oz.) of Ovaltine provide: 


Dry Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 

Ovaltine with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 

PROTEIN. . . 6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. VITAMINA. . 1500 1.U. 2953 1.U. 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.0 Gm. 62.43 Gm. VITAMIND. . 405 1.U. 480 1.U 
2 ae 2.8 Gm. 29.34 Gm. THIAMINE . . 3 mg. 1.296 mg. 
CALCIUM... 25 Gm. 1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN . 25 mg. 1.278 mg. 
PHOSPHORUS . 25 Gm. .903 Gm. NIACIN 3.0 mg 5.0 mg. 
sa 10.5 mg. 11.94 mg. COPPER 5 mg. 5 mg. 
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THIS COMPREHENSIVE 


\BREAKFAST "SOURCE BOOK” 


HIS new book was designed 

to serve as a teacher’s hand- 
book on breakfast —that most neg- 
lected of meals. We hope you will 
find it useful as a reference source 
and as a guide in teaching your 
students the importance of ade- 
quate morning meals. 

It is a 48 page, 8” x 11” book, 
printed in two colors, covering 
over twenty different subjects, and 
including 38 illustrations and pho- 
tographs. There are complete chap- 


Some of the interesting subjects cov- 
ered in this useful, informative, 48 
page book include: 

Study of American Breakfast Habits 

Menu Maker for Variety 

Top of the Morning Recipes 

Breakfast Parties 


Nutritional Values of Foods Commonly 
Eaten at Breakfast 


ters on menus, recipes, and the 
planning of “good breakfasts,” all 
of them presenting many new 
ideas. It answers many of the 
questions you and your students 
will ask. 

Cooperating with the National 
Nutrition Program, the Cereal In- 
stitute offers you not only this 
informative book, but also a Teach- 
ing Outline, 25 Students’ Note- 
book Folders, and a Wall Chart. 
Send for your full set today. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


si 135 SOUTH LA SALLE 


"FREE TO TEACHERS! 


Home Economics Department 


1. Breakfast “‘Source Book.” 


terials. 


topics for discussion and sug- 
gested classand homeexperiences. 


Name 


3. 25 Students’ Notebook Folders. Address 


4. 1 Basic Breakfast Wall Chart. 


| 
| 
| 

2. Teacher's Outline, consisting of 
| 
| 
| City 


CEREAL 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Thing x7 
Please send me one set of the Breakfa eaching Ma 


STREET + CHICAGO 3 


INSTITUTE, Inc. 


~ 


please print 


Zone State 
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Le Wome Exmamis Seachers 


Due to their untiring efforts, Nutritional Education 


W 

Y 


IZ 


\\ has taken greater strides in recent years than / 
\\ in all of the previous generations 


Ana, surely, no work is more vitally 
important to the future of America than 
health education for her youth. Yes, here is 
real post-war planning . . . planning that 
will provide strong bodies and clear minds 
for the great years of building ahead. 

The Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen is proud 
to hzve been of assistance to Eome [co- 
nomics Teachers in this fine work. 


nutritioal help for 
leachers ani housewives 


The Fall issue cf the Sealrest Food Adviser 
is waiting for you. Contains valuable articles 
on good nutrition, together with dozens of 
new recipes and menus. To get your Free 
copy write to— 
Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 
230 Park Avenue 
New York City, 17. 


For years, ovr leading nutritionists have 
been creating new recipes and menus and 
preparing other nutritional aids for teachers 
and housewives. All of these helps are 
published regularly in the Sealtest Food 
Adviser which is distributed nationally. 

If you have not already received your copy 
of the Fzll issue, you may have ore free for 
the asking. Why not send for it, today? 


SS 
ale Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies 
Tune in the Joan Davis—Sealtest Village Store Program, =~ are Divisions of National Datry 


with Jack Haley, Thursday Evenings, NBC Network Products Corporation 
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@ You may be surprised to find how much nutritive 
value there is in Post Toasties. One look at that chart 
on the right will show you how high they are in 
thiamin (Vitamin B,) ... plus other essential vita- 
mins and minerals. Post Toasties, supplemented by 
milk, are a truly delightful energy-giving dish. 

They are easily obtained . . . easily served ... and 
add real appetite appeal to the morning meal. Post 
Toasties, with milk and fruit, help mold an adequate 
breakfast that supplies 14 to 4 of the day’s required 
nourishment. 

Why don’t you feature Post Toasties in that hard- 
to-plan breakfast? Their food value has proved a wel- 
come surprise to home economists everywhere who 
are planning and teaching better breakfast menus. 


FOR HOME ECONOMISTS! 


A delicious daily source of Group Six 


What Post Toasties provide 
One ounce of Post Toasties 
supplies the following ap- 
proximate percentages* of an 
adult’s minimum daily needs: 
Protein (2.6 gm. )—4% 
Thiamin (.12 mg. )—12°% 
Riboflavin (.03 mg.)—1% 


Niacin (.6 mg. )—4% 
Iron (.5 mg. )—5% 
Calcium (1.7 mg.) —.2% 
Phosphorus (13 mg.) —2% 
Calories 107—4% 


*Percentages (except Protein, 
Niacin and Calories) based upon 
the minimum daily adult require- 
ments as established by the 
Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Protein based on 60 
grams and 70 grams; Niacin 
based on 15 milligrams ; Calories 
based on 2500. 


Post Toasties 


Also Grape-Nuts, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post 40°/, Bran 
Flakes, Post's Raisin Bran, and hot Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal . . . all General Foods Cereals 
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Food will build a new America! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
ongpenye the importance of food to man’s health 
and lon wg 5 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
& separate course in foods. In many schools both 
a composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and 


You and Foods for Home and School both have a 
place in the best-equipped school. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
| and 
FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You is a design for modern liv- 
ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
America, a past president of the Home Economies 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod- 
ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home and 
family, and teaching the basic facts regarding 
foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen- 
sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing, 
intelligent buying. A story introduces each new 
topic with the human-interest approach. 


THE MODE IN 


FOODS FOR HOME 


AND SCHOOL 
Copyright 1944 


This new book meets wartime 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 
upil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the — is enthusiastically led 
to write her own textbook by re- 


cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 
and performing her own experi- 
ments. 


R HOME 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donovan 
Personal charm is the keynote of 


Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
lar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 


Pixley 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


THEMODE 
THOME IN DRESS AND HOME 
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